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President Theodore Roosevelt. 
A PHRENOLOGICAL ANALYSIS. 


By J. A. Fow er. 

A President must be born (not sim-_ the rightful aspiration of every Amer- 
ply elected) in order to be successful in ican child to think that he may some 
every sense of the term, and while it is day reach the position of the Chief 
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(1) Roosevelt at aos years of age. (2) Roosevelt as a Woodchopper. (3) Roosevelt on his Famous Charge 
(4) Roosevelt, at eighteen years of age, as a Freshman in Harvard University. 
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Executive of the United States, yet, as 
is stated in the good old Book, “Many 
are called, but few are chosen,” and it 
is no easy thing to gain the right ex- 
perience to fill such an important of- 
fice. 

As has been remarked of Roosevelt, 
“he will make an ideal President.” 
Certainly no one ever came to the of- 
fice after receiving such a preparatory 
course as he has had. 

A contemporary has said: “If a 
group of statesmen should deliberately 
map out an ideal training for the 
presidency, they would naturally say, 
‘Let him be well born of the best na- 
tional stock, and let him study in the 
nation’s best university the science of 
politics in distinct anticipation of a 
political career, even as a minister, 
lawyer, or doctor prepares for his spe- 
cific work. Let him make a success 
as a law-maker in one of the highest 
legislative bodies, and then be the ex- 
ecutive of the largest city, and later of 
the largest State. Let him take a turn 


in the Navy and in the Army, and also 
master the reforms needed in the larg- 


er army of the civil service. Let him 
then be Vice-President, and from that 
be advanced to the presidency, while 
yet in the full vigor of early man- 
hood.’ ” 

What are the facts of the case in 
connection with Roosevelt’s life and 
the “winning” of the presidency? 

*He was born in New York, of the 
best Dutch blood. He went to the na- 
tion’s intellectual capitol, Boston, and 
to its first and foremost university, 
Harvard, to develop his mind; then to 
the expansive West to broaden his 
chest. 

The West having made him an ath- 
lete, he endeared himself to the na- 
tion’s homes by a beautiful family life, 
and to the churches by a hearty en- 
trance into church membership, and to 
the educated classes by prolific author- 
ship, unequaled at his age by any Pres- 
ident save Jefferson. 

He violated from the first the chief 


*Credit is due to the “Review of Reviews,’’ 
+Voice,” etc., for some of the above facts. 
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tradition of politics, that a man who 
speaks out fearlessly can never be 
President or anything else of any ac- 
count. 

His post-graduate course in ranch- 
ing was hardly over when he was sent 
to the Legislature of New York. 
There he at once became leader with- 
out “log-rolling.” Having learned 
how laws are made, he was promoted 
to the chief of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. In due time he became the 
real chief executive of our largest city 
as head of its Police Board. Ere long 
he rose to the second place in the Navy 
Department, really first, in that he 
sent Dewey to Manila, the one great 
strategic act of our little Spanish 
war. Then, without military train- 
ing, he swiftly became the most popu- 
lar figure in our Army; then Govern- 
or of our greatest State; then Vice- 
President in spite of himself. Now the 
world knows the results of the recent 
campaign and the election for another 
term. 

A very true thing was said about 
him the other day, namely, “Roosevelt 
is the uniquest man ever known in the 
history of the world, and he furnishes 
the most stalwart character in his- 
tory.” Another bon mot expressed 
concerning him was to this effect: 
“This is an age of principle, and 
Roosevelt is the man to uphold it.” 


WHY ROOSEVELT IS AN 
UNIQUE MAN 


He is the exemplification of grit, 
wiriness, dynamic force, electric mag- 
netism, and executive power. 

He possesses an excellent organiza- 
tion for the arduous task of filling the 
position of the Chief Executive for the 
United States. He has an iron con- 
stitution, which is shown in his mas- 
sive chest, ample lung power, motive- 
mental temperament (which is begin- 
ning to take on more of the conditions 
of the vital), and his large and active 
brain (over twenty-three inches in cir- 
cumference). 
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HIS ANCESTRY 


His excellent stock gives a_back- 
ground to his character which is phe- 
nomenal, Few men can claim, as he 
does, of having Dutch, Scotch, Irish 
and French-Huguenot blood in his 
veins. More he could not desire, and 
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vor and enthusiasm can be traced to 
his French-Huguenot stock; while 
from his Dutch ancestry has sprung 
his love of simplicity, his desire to 
strike from the shoulder, and his in- 
tegrity of character. 

Very few men combine so much 
strength, robustness, and energy of 


Photo by Rockwood. 


PRESIDENT AND MRS. ROOSEVELT. 


certainly he has a remarkable combi- 
nation of characteristics. 

His versatility of mind he has re- 
ceived from his Irish ancestry ; his mo- 
tive temperament, large perceptive 
faculties, indomitable will, persever- 
ing spirit, strong sense of duty and 
far-sightedness from his Scotch in- 
heritance ; his toughness, wiriness, fer- 


body and mind with such keen sympa- 
thies and gentleness as he does. In 
President Roosevelt we have a strong 
fusion of energy, force, and a never- 
give-in and a never-give-up spirit; but 
with all this strength of character, we 
realize that he also has the elements of 
mind that can say “Thank you” with 
delicacy and tenderness. This he did 
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to a little girl in a public school when 
she presented him with a bunch of vio- 
lets at the close of one of his ad- 
dresses in New York City. 
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between things, while breadth indicates 
cogitative or planning power. 

There is a strength and executive- 
ness in his chin, which is rather 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S TOP HEAD. 


Physiognomically speaking, he is 
without the slightest sign of degener- 
acy, his head being well-proportioned 


square, with a slight tendency to 
roundness. The latter combination 
shows his love for humanity and pow- 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S FOREHEAD. 


and well set upon his broad shoulders. 
There is no excess of any part of his 
face; in fact, his facial expression is 


er to appreciate the needs of his fellow- 
men, while its breadth shows a cosmo- 
politan spirit. He has not the pointed 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S EYES. 


one of honesty, straightforwardness, 
and intense interest in affairs that 
have a utilitarian bearing. 


i 
{ 


S mepotens ad 


chin which marks a hobbyist and ac- 


companies a selfish mind, neither has 
he a full, round, curved one, which be- 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S NOSE. 


Roosevelt’s features are strongly de- 
fined. His nose is well formed—of a 
Roman, executive type, indicating un- 
usual spontaneity of character, which 
will not allow him to delay, linger, or 
wait when he sees that action is his 
duty. The tip of the nose shows power 
of analysis and ability to differentiate 


longs to an individual who is easily 
moved or swayed. In such a chin as 


his we generally find propelling power 


and an influence that sways on a com- 


mittee or board of works. 


Firmness, frankness and candor are 
seen in his mouth, and anyone who has 
talked with him for a few minutes can- 
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not fail to be fascinated by these. char- 
acteristics. 

His eyes, which are full of expres- 
sion and mean business, are often par- 
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looking toward a camera, one often un- 
consciously knits the centerof the brow, 
which draws the eyelids down over the 
pupils and half covers the iris from 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S MOUTH. 


tially covered with the eyelids. This 
habit of compressing his eyes when 
looking closely into a matter in order 


view. This shows an effort of mental 
concentration, and the President has 
evidently had many things to think of 


PRESIDENT. ROOSEVELT’S CHIN. 


to watch the details, has been wrongly 
interpreted by many people who think 
that it means suspiciousness and a 


which have required close personal at- 
tention, and keen, accurate mental vis- 
ion. Persons who look from a wide, 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S NECK, 


want of candor. This is not the case, 
for it will be found that he opens his 
eyes as wide as any one when he is at 


round orb do not draw down the outer 
angle of the eyebrow over thé eye; they 
take into their vision generalities 


Photo by Pach. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S CAPACIOUS CHEST. 


ease or in private conversation. When 
on the battle-field, straining one’s 
vision to see a great distance, or when 


only, do not particularize, and cannot, 
as a rule, tell you minutely what they 
have seen. 
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Roosevelt has searching eyes; they 
are full of penetration and depth. No 
one can throw dust in them. When 
one has a chance to see his face lighted 
up with a smile, another phase of the 
eyes is visible; then the whole face kin- 
dles with enthusiasm and kindly inter- 
est. 

The ear is well proportioned; the 
upper region indicating a strong men- 
tal endowment, the central region 
showing the strength of the vital or- 
gans and recuperative power, while the 
lower region betokens health, vitality 
and longevity. The curve of the anti- 
helix shows strength of character and 
well-controlled temper. 


HIS INTELLECT 


Roosevelt's forehead is one that 
gathers its strength from the faculties 
which reason as well as those that ob- 
serve; hence we find him possessed of 
a well-balanced intellect and able to 
give advice in a wide area of interests. 
He is not narrowed down to sectional 
views of things, and if in his work 
with men he had opposite types of 
character to deal with he would be able 
to balance the opinion and the knowl- 
edge of all and obtain a concrete view 
of the whole situation. He is a strong 
mental rudder, which is able to steer 
the bow of a craft over a rough sea. 


HIS BASILAR BRAIN 


The base of his brain is remarkable 
for its fullness and breadth, giving ac- 
tivity to the moral and intellectual 
powers of his mind, and it is this re- 
gion of his head that has given him 
courage, energy and executive ability 
when he has filled such offices as Police 
Commissioner of New York City, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, Nation- 
al Civil Service Commissioner, Colonel 
of Volunteers, Governor of New York 
State and Vice-President of the United 
States. 

That he is capable of fearless action 
has been shown on more than one occa- 
sion, especially when he mounted San 
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Juan Hill, or when he arbitrated be- 
tween capital and labor in connection 
with the memorable coal strike, or 
later in his diplomatic handling and 
tactful resourcefulness of mind in 
wisely settling the Panama dispute 
and of cutting the Gordian knot that 
made the early building of the isth- 
mian canal seem impossible. He 
showed so much level-headedness and 
promptness that fair-minded people 
and “far-sighted critics acknowledge 
that he acted in strict accordance with 
precepts of international law in our 
treaty obligations to Colombia, and 
has thus won the hearty approval of 
the nations of the world.” 


AMBITION 


He is, however, most unlikely to do 
foolish things as the result of ambi- 
tious exaltation. He is absolutely free 
from false pride and vanity, and per- 
sons often mistake his virility for the 
above characteristics and credit him 
with possessing too much bluster and 
braggadocio. Persons who know what 
Mr. Roosevelt has done for the good of 
the country realize that he has accom- 
plished more than any of his predeces- 
sors for the principle of international 
arbitration and preservation of the 
world’s peace; instead of arbitrating 
the Venezuela dispute and of taking 
the whole honor to himself, he for- 
warded it to the Hague Tribunal, to 
be settled. A vain man would have 
taken the whole glory to himself in 
such a case. Again he caused the 
long-standing dispute with Great Bri- 
tain over the Alaskan boundary to be 
submitted to an international commis- 
sion. His policy toward China was so 
skilfully handled that it has been rec- 
ognized by the whole world and ap- 
plauded as just, humane, and peace- 
loving. 


HIS SOCIAL QUALITIES 


The occipital region of his head in- 
dicates a full development of the do- 
i 


mestic qualities. His domestic life 
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has always been an interesting one. 
He has had a special endowment of all 
the social interest. He is particular- 
ly attached to his wife, children, 
home and friends. He never forgets a 
friendship, however humble, even if 
made years ago. He has also a special 
love for animals, notably the horse and 
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things that make for the welfare of the 
citizens of his country, whether they 
be Republicans or Democrats. 

He is a broad-minded, liberal-think- 
ing man, and will prove to the world 
that his social affinities will constitute 
him as a friend of peace. In his gal- 
lantry to his friends he is not effemi- 





Photo by Rockwood. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AS A POLICE COMMISSIONER, 


Perceptive Faculties large; Comparison large; Human Nature large; Causality full; Benevolence active; 
Veneration moderate; Firmness very active; Independence large; Concentration moderate; Friendship 
active; Parental Love large; Combativeness large; Executiveness very large; Cautiousness average; 
Conscientiousness large; Hope full; Spirituality moderate; Imitation average; Order large. 


dog, and he has a masterly influence 


over them. It is the strength of his 
occipital lobe which links him to the 
great American Republic by fraternal 
ties which cannot be easily broken, ties 
that believe in and manifest an inter- 
est in the consummation of those 


nate, and as he can adapt himself 
through his large philoprogenitiveness 
and friendship to various classes of 
people, young and old, he shows that 
with children he can be once more a 
child, and with the aged manifest re- 
spect for their experience and years. 
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THE SUPERIOR REGION OF HIS 
HEAD 


The height of his head indicates 
that he is a very determined, persever- 
ing, persistent man; impatient with 
all unnecessary delays, yet patient in 
overcoming difficulties, impediments 
and obstacles which weaker men would 
not show. The latter would yield, yet 
they might be credited with having 
more patience because their strenuous- 
ness of mind would be less apparent. 
The superior forces of Roosevelt’s 
mind which preside over the moral 
and religious elements of his charac- 
ter show that Dutch and Scotch in- 
fluences have been at work in cement- 
ing his integrity, in cultivating his 
sense of duty, in drawing out his 
moral principle and accentuating his 
religious fervor. He truly endorses 
the opinion expressed quite recently 
that “morality heightens personal vigor 
and increases vitality.” He is not a 
man to care much for forms and cere- 
monies outside of a definite object 


which these represent, for Veneration 


is not a controlling faculty. He does 
not reverence things that have no 
moral bearing to them. He does not 
readily acquiesce or submit to style, 
fashion or etiquette in religious wor- 
ship, and Veneration does not permit 
him to be an idolater of cast or creed, 
though he may follow the creed he has 
been brought up to believe in. His 
spirituality is only moderately devel- 
oped. His faith does not allow him a 
credulity toward every new phase of 
religious belief that has come to light 
in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. He has a keen sense of jus- 
tice, however, and a fearlessness in ex- 
pressing his views which comes largely 
through his active Conscientiousness, 
and is not a man to be dominated so 
much by his love of public notoriety 
as he is for his independence of mind. 
Though healthily ambitions and 
anxious to push all issues in which he 
is interested to a successful result, he 
is not proud and is fearless as a speaker 
when he has a cause to champion. 
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For a man who possesses so much 
force, he has, we thing, shown remark- 
able poise of character and self-con- 
trol, and acts as though he were buck- 
ling down to self-restraint and steady, 
reliable work. 

One thing is characteristic of him: 
that with all his courage, energy, and 
force of character, he is able to show 
tact, diplomacy, and reserve of mind, 
as was seen in his sixty-six speeches on 
his Western tour. He proved himself 
capable of doing what even Senator 
Platt doubted his ability to accom- 
plish when he said to him: “I hear 
you are going on a speech-making tour 
of sixty-six days.” “Yes,” the Presi- 
dent replied. “Well,” said Platt, “you 
will break your neck exactly sixty-six 
times.”” But he didn’t; he said nothing 
that any man could take exception to, 
or a word that could be quoted against 
him. He showed not only skill as a 
politician, but honesty as a man. 

He believes in no rhetorical flights 
of speech. He uses few words to ex- 
press his ideas, and these words are al- 
ways to the point, and he chooses the 
words that will convey his meaning in 
a direct manner. This shows his 
strong perceptive sense of the appro- 
priateness of cancelling all that is use- 


‘less and unnecessary, and it also shows 


his great experience, his capacity to 
deal with facts, and his power to sys- 
tematize his knowledge, which he 
keeps in a liquid solution ready for 
use and boiled down to an essence. 

His mental grip upon what is go- 
ing on around him and what is mak- 
ing history, is marvelous. There is no 
hesitancy or temerity in his manner; 
hence he is able to get through more 
executive work in a day than ninety- 
nine men out of a hundred. 

There is a heartiness, frankness, ear- 
nestness, and sincerity in his nature, 
but he is not emotional, sentimental, 
or superficial. His energy is effective, 
and he is manly in meeting various 
opinions and acting on them individ- 
ually as well as collectively. He is a 
man for an emergency, and the Repub- 
lie can be congratulated that it has 
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as a chief executive officer a man who 
can deal with emergencies and work 
them out satisfactorily. 
Temperamentally he is a man of ac- 
tion; his perceptive faculties add to 
his ardor, enthusiasm, and courage, 
and, while his reflective qualities are 
not deficient, yet he reasons along util- 
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ton, Lincoln, Cleveland and Grant, 
and shows a composite character 
which no other statesman has pos- 
sessed. 

As a writer he is drastic and inter- 
esting ; not so profound as Milton, not 
so philosophic as Spencer, but he com- 
bines the philosophy of a Spencer 


(1) The White House, Washington; (2) House where President Roosevelt was born, New York City; 
(3) Private Residence, Oyster Bay. 


itarian rather than philosophic lines. 
His perceptions feed his intellect, 
while his matured judgment is more 
prompt to act and decide than was the 
case with McKinley, whose observing 
faculties were not so keenly developed. 

His unites the qualities of Washing- 


with the scientific observations of a 
Darwin. 

Memory of facts is prodigiously de- 
veloped, and his ability to narrate 
what he has seen, even after the sweep 
of years has passed over him, is re- 
markable. 
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Versatility of mind is another char- 
acteristic which enables him to ade- 
quately fill the position of President of 
the United States. This faculty 
Roosevelt has in a large degree, and it 
enables him to accomplish more than 
as if he were biased by prejudice, lim- 
ited in his mental vision or bigoted in 
his religious conceptions of truth. 
But a man who has been trained in one 
particular school of thought cannot 
adapt himself readily to the demands 
of a great republic. 

He is a tireless worker and knows 
how to preserve the rights and privi- 
leges, as well as recognize the necessi- 
ties, of his physical being. He knows 
how to focus the events of the day, and 
can review in a succinct way the great 
programme of the world, and is able 
to play a game of mental chess with 
as much skill as Blackburn or other 
clever experts who deal with pawns, 
knights, kings and queens. 

His ability to study languages, his 
memory of true intonations, and his 
imitative power to adapt himself not 
only to the speaking and understand- 
ing of many languages, but his ability 
to assimilate for the time being the 
ways of people, has been of very great 
assistance to him. 
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Some of his favorite maxims are the 
following: 

“A man to be a good American 
must be straight, and he must also be 
strong.” 

“I put myself into the way of 
things happening, and they happened.” 

“Tt is the shots that hit that count.” 

“Hitch your wagon to a star, but al- 
ways remember your limitations. 
. . . Strive upward, but realize that 
your feet must touch the ground.” 

“We shall make mistakes, and if we 
let these mistakes frighten us from 
work we shall show ourselves weak- 
lings.” 

“Try to make things a little better 
in this world, even if only a little bet- 
ter, because you have lived in it.” 

“Success comes only to those who 
lead a life of endeavor.” 

“T have always found it a good rule, 
when in doubt what to do, to go 
ahead.” 

“Words are of no account if not ac- 
companied by deeds.” 

“Promise must share with perform- 
ance.” 

“Have all the fun you honestly and 
decently can; it is your right.” 

“Better to be faithful than fa- 


mous.” 


—_——____—_ 


THE JAPANESE AS FIGHTERS AND REFORMERS. 


Major Louis L. Seaman, of New 
York, has recently given a lecture be- 
fore the Association of Military and 
Naval Surgeons of the United States, 
at St. Louis, in which he describes his 
visit of several months’ duration to the 
Japanese Army in Manchuria. He had 
previously made extended observation 
of the United States methods at Porto 
Rico, the Philippines, and in China in 
the management of the army at these 
places. According to his report, the 


Japanese are far ahead of the United 
States, or any other nation, in the man- 
agement of their armies and navies. 
He is thoroughly convinced that the 
great loss of life among our soldiers is 





due to improper feeding of soldiers 
rather than to bullets. 

On the first of July last, of 1,100 
wounded in the Japanese Army not 
one case proved fatal. Typhoid fever, 
acute and chronic diarrhea, rheuma- 
tism, and similar diseases are seldom 
met with in the Japanese Army. The 
Japanese physicians and surgeons treat 
their soldiers on scientific principles. 
They supervise their food and drink 
wherever they go. The food provided 
is largely from the vegetable world. 
Little or no flesh of animals is given 
them with their food. They dispense 
with alcoholic beverages in their diet 
entirely. 

—Sent by Dr. E. P. Miter. 
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Practical Psychology.” 


Character—What it implies; Hab- 
its and Conduct; (A) A Psychological 
Point of View; (B) A Phrenological 
Point of View. 

One Psychologist says that character 
in its earliest form is but little more 
than the sum of the hereditary in- 
stincts of the child in connecting the 
mental and moral peculiarities of his 
mind. As intellect and will develop 
the meaning attached to character, it 
becomes more specialized, and it is 
made to refer to those acquisitions like 
Independence and Firmness, which are 
the products of voluntary exercise; 
hence we find character in general 
sometimes defined as the uniform 
affirmation of the entire will.” We 
readily see that Psychologists travel 
over the same ground, and attribute 
the same motives, with the same basis, 
and trace the same habits of conduct as 
those described or attributed to char- 
acter by Phrenologists. 

Psychologists further state that, 
“uniformity involves habit, and as a 
consequence, a precise distinction lim- 
its its scope to the self-formed habits 
of the will.” Here they recognize that 
the will has much to do with the uni- 
formity of habit, and habit, again, is 
an essential element to character, a 
point indorsed by Phrenologists. Psy- 
chologists say that in the older pupils 
character embraces not only the natu- 
ral instincts which form the basis of 
temperament, but also what those well- 
informed habits of the will do in the 
way of new dispositions. These habits 
of new dispositions are moral attain- 
ments, and as such, are among some of 
the best efforts of self-effort and self- 
control. They tend to supply reliabil- 
ity as well as morality to the disposition 
and character. 

What do Psychologists mean by the 
basis of temperament, unless they re- 


* Digest of a chapter on a new work on Practical 
Psychology 





fer to the constitutional elements of 
the disposition, and those natural in- 
stincts which Phrenology sums up as 
the total of the mind’s action? Cer- 
tainly the following is.a good descrip- 
tion of character, namely, “a good or 
virtuous disposition of the feelings and 
will,” as one Psychologist has explained 
it; or as another one says, “it repre- 
sents a total of the moral faculties as 
distinct from the intellect, and he goes 
on to say that, “Will is the all-impor- 
tant factor, and its degree of energy, 
firmness, and consistency, molds and 
fashions the character; hence we find 
it defined as a completely fashioned 
will.” This is what is meant by “a per- 
fect moral character,” and one in which 
moral principles are so strong that they 
shape the entire volition; one which 
uses the habits of everyday life as 
channels for good conduct; one whose 
practical principles are moral through- 
out and which governs self according 
to the dictates of conscience. 

It will be seen by this reference to 
the exercise of the moral as distinct 
from the intellectual faculties, which 
Phrenologists as well as Psychologists 
recognize as being so important in the 
development of character, that charac- 
ter is placed upon a very high basis. 

What do Psychologists say about 
those persons who are influenced by a 
low rather than a high standard? 
Have they or have they not a charac- 
ter? One Psychologist tells us that 
“Where bad principles rule the mind, 
and where any other determining 
power under the influence of passion, 
or rooted desire takes the place of the 
highest moral maxim, there the char- 
acter is said to be immoral. In those 
cases where a person is inconsistent 
and does not act according to princi- 
ples, whether good or bad, such person 
is said to be characterless.” Thus a 
very strong distinction is thrown 
around those persons who are defined 
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by Psychologists as possessing a char- 
acter and those who do not. 
Phrenologists, however, define char- 
acter as the sum total of a person’s 
mentality, whether good, bad, or in- 
different. They do not recognize that 
there are any “bad faculties, but that 
nature has given to a child all the ele- 
ments necessary for his use, and it is 
only the abnormal development of 
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some qualities and the insufficient de- 
velopment of others that causes an 
irregularity of mental development. 

Phrenology recognizes there is some 
good in every one’s character, and 
therefore that that good, however 
small, can be stimulated by Habit and 
Will power if rightly environed so that 
the evil tendencies may be checked and 
the good ones encouraged. 





Phrenological Sketch of Character of Victor 
Roland O’Shea. 


WRITTEN FOR THE “Cuicaco Datty JOURNAL” By Pror. J. M. FirzGERALp. 


At the request of the Chicago Daily 
Journal I went to Judge Chetlain’s 
court to analyze the character and per- 
sonality of Victor Roland O’Shea, who 
is on trial for the murder of his wife. 





VICTOR ROLAND O'SHEA, 


Victor O’Shea is -of small stature, 
neatly dressed, and a carefully groomed 
young man. ‘To the average observer 





he would appear as an important wit- 
ness rather than the central figure of 
such an appalling tragedy. 

His head is rather large for his bodily 
proportions. This is especially true of 
the base of the brain. The head is so 
broad between and around and just 
over the ears that it must appeal to any 
one present who looks intently at the 
man. Hence, the faculties of destruc- 
tiveness, combativeness, and secretive- 
ness are of unusual force in his mental 
makeup. 

If a line were drawn from the open- 
ing of one ear directly over the vertex 
of the head to the opening of the other 
ear, by far the larger volume of his 
brain would lie back of that line in the 
region of the amative propensity and 
social faculties, including the egotisti- 
cal faculties located in the crown of the 
head. The frontal brain, while of good 
proportion in the perceptive faculties, 
immediately over the eyes, is, however, 
rather retreating in the upper forehead 
and pinched in the upper temples at the 
seat of ideality. 

He would manifest quickness of per- 
ception of physical things, likewise of 
details of business affairs, but in the 
purely logical and reflective processes 
of mental operations they would be be- 
low the average of his other mental 
faculties. Certainlv that would be true 
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when irritated or excited. The voli- 
tional impulses, stimulated by an un- 
satisfied state or condition of his social 
faculties, would cause him to become 
demonic in his demands and actions. 

In those powerful social faculties 
jealousy would find lodgment, and 
would be kindled by his rather excessive 
egotism, finally to burst out into a con- 
suming flame of passionate, cruel de- 
structiveness. 

He is defective in the faculties of 
reason, refinement of feeling, benevo- 
lence and conscientiousness, while the 
selfish propensities and selfish senti- 
ments are the major chord in his na- 
ture. He is not capable of a deep 
sense of remorse ; self-pity for the terri- 
ble predicament he is now in, as a result 
of his passional fury will cause him to 
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weep, but no tears will flow over the 
irreparable, monstrous wrong he has 
done in taking the life.of the young 
woman he swore to defend. 

His face is of the sharp and long 
type, the mouth and lower jaw are 
strong in a passional sense, with much 
determination written in their lines 
and contour. The face, taken together 
with his large, imaginative eyes, shows 
an overactivity of the emotional facul- 
ties when compared with the reasoning 
and moral qualities of his nature. In 
his strong social faculties he has un- 
doubtedly held the esteem of many 
friends, who will not be able, nor per- 
haps willing, to understand the un- 
derlying strata of his true nature, 
which he will try to defend by every 
ingenuity. 





Exercises for December. 
By Caprain Jack MacDona.p. 


THE MENTAL-VITAL TEMPERAMENT. 


The exercises given in this number 
are for ladies who possess a combina- 
tion of temperaments, called the Mo- 
tive-Mental. Persons of this descrip- 
tion possess a large and active brain, 
and full, round features, and rotund 
body. They prefer indoor, sedentary 
work to outdoor, or active employment. 

A young lady who weighs a hundred 
and thirty-five pounds, height five feet 
four and a half, age twenty-eight, cir- 
cumference of head twenty-two and a 
quarter, height of head fourteen and 
three-quarters, length of head fourteen 
and a quarter inches, should take the 
following exercises : 

Persons who have the above-named 
temperament generally prefer to sit in 
the house, instead of bracing them- 
selves up to join a gymnasium or take 
walking exercises ; therefore they need 
some active, physical incentive to bring 
all the muscles of their body into play, 
and increase the circulation. In order 
te do this, (1) Raise the arms up 


slowly over the head by stretching them 
full length at the side, count sixteen 
while doing this, begin to bend the 
knees at eight, kneel at sixteen; lower 
the arms counting sixteen, and at eight 
begin to rise. This is by no means an 
easy exercise, but it should not be 
given up because it is difficult, and 
must be persevered with. (2) Bend the 
body at the hips with arms over the 
head, counting sixteen. This brings 
into play the muscles of the back and 
sides. It gives flexibility to the trunk, 
chest, and upper limbs. Return to po- 
sition counting sixteen. 

A prize of a free phreno-examination 
from photo is offered for the one who 
sends in the best record of the time 
spent on these exercises on or before 
January 1, 1905, to the Editor of 
Physical Exercises, Captain Jack Mc- 
Donald, PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 24 
E. 22d Street, New York City. 

A similar prize is offered for the best 
record sent in by any gentleman who 
has worked out the exercises given the 
first six months of this year. 
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Notes and Comments. 
By E. P. Miter, M.D. 


HOW TO EAT. 


Mr. Horace Fletcher, in his admira- 
ble work, “The New Glutton,” has 
called attention to a method of grati- 
fying the sense of taste which is wholly 
legitimate, while at the same time af- 
fording the highest possible degree of 
pleasure. This consists in the thor- 
ough mastication of the food, which 
means the insalivation of every morsel 
of food taken into the mouth, whether 
solid or liquid. Solids must be re- 
tained in the mouth until they are re- 
Every particle 


duced to a liquid state. 
must be dissolved before the food is 


allowed to enter the stomach. In the 
meanwhile the nerves and muscles of 
the throat will be so educated that they 
will refuse to swallow food which has 
not been properly prepared. Liquids 
of all kinds, with the exception of 
water, must be retained in the mouth 
until so mixed with saliva that the 
flavor is very materially diminished by 
dilution. This method stimulates the 
sense of taste to the highest degree, 
since the food is treated in such a man- 
ner as to extract from it every particle 
of its sapid substance, and the “Fletch- 
erizer” thus secures the greatest possi- 
ble amount of gratification from a 
given quantity of food; whereas the 
man who eats hastily, swallows with- 
out appreciating the greater portion of 
what he eats, the food not being re- 
tained in the mouth long enough for 
the taste-buds to be brought in contact 
with the sapid substance which it con- 
tains. Thus a greater amount of en- 
joyment may be derived from the thor- 
ough mastication of a given quantity 


of food than from twice the quantity 
eaten hastily. This is the legitimate 
use of the sense of taste—Modern 
Medicine. 


CHAUNCEY DEPEW ON DRINK. 


In his great birthday address at the 
Montauk Club’s banquet, April 3, 
Chauncey Depew, among other things, 
said: 

“When I graduated and began the 
study of the law, bigotry prevailed all 
over the country on all controversial 
questions. Religious sects were more 
engrossed in fighting each other than 
the common enemy. There was an 
almost frantic fear lest science and re- 
search should impair the Bible, and 
scientists were denounced as infidels. 
Not to drink was singular, and not to 
accept a treat or to treat in return a 
breach of good manners. Naturally 
drunkenness, either in public or in pri- 
vate, was a forgivable weakness. Now 
the Bible student hails science and criti- 
cism as buttresses of the sacred book, 
and there is happy and hopeful unity 
among the churches. Creeds have lost 
their power, but faith is firmer in higher 
thinking and broader speech. The 
progress of temperance has brought in- 
calculable blessings to the home, soci- 
ety, and citizenship.” 


THE OLD NEGRO’S PRAYER. 


A teacher in one of the schools of 
the colored people in the South was 
about to go away, for a season, on ac- 
count of failing health. A reception 
was tendered her by the parents of some 
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of her pupils, together with the mem- 
bers of the church. Just before part- 
ing an old negro poured out his soul in 
prayer for the beloved teacher. We 
give the words, but they convey no idea 
of the pathos and earnestness of the 
petition. 

He said: “Blessed God, go afore her 
as a leadin’ light, and behind her as a 
’ protectin’ angel. Rough-shod her feet 

wid de preparation ob de gospel ob 
peace. Nail her ear to de gospel pole. 
Gib her de eye ob de eagle, dat she spy 
out sin far off. Wax her hand to de 
gospel plow. Tie her tongue to de line 
.ob truf. Keep her feet in de narrer 
way, an’ her soul in de channel ob faith. 
Please, dear Lord, bring her back to our 
dear childs, an’ to dis her school. Be 


wid her as she bows her knees in some 
lonesome valley where prayer an’ sup- 
plication is much wanted to be made. 
Hedge an’ ditch about her, good Lord, 
an’ keep her in de straight and narrer 
way dat leads to glory an’ to heaven.” 


THE FLESH OF ANIMALS AS A 
CAUSE OF DISEASE. 


In Isaiah, Chapter xxiii, Verses 13 
and 14, we find the following: 


13. Behold joy and gladness, slaying oxen 
and killing sheep, eating flesh, and drinking 
wine: let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die. 

14. And it was revealed in mine ears by 
‘the Lord of hosts. Surely this iniquity 
shall not be purged from you till ye die, 
saith the Lord God of hosts. 


The sentiments expressed in the 13th 
verse are those entertained by the peo- 
ple of wealth who dine frequently in 
gilded eating-saloons and in gorgeous 
‘hotel banquet halls. Such people live 
in ignorance of the fact that their eat- 
ing big dinners of animal flesh and 
drinking wines and champagne is in 
any way a cause of such diseases as 
gout, rheumatism, sciatica, neuralgia, 
apoplexy, heart failure, ete. Yet scien- 
tific investigators like Dr. Alexander 
Haig of London and Dr. Charles Bou- 
chard of Frace are very positive in 
their convictions that this eating of 
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flesh and drinking of wine are the ac- 
tual causes of the uric acid and the 
ptomaines that develop the diseases 
above enumerated. Dr. Haig says: 


“Gout, rheumatism, and arthritis are 
substantially one malady, due to uric acid, 
which causes irritation of fibrous tissue in 
and about the joints and elsewhere. Strict- 
ly speaking they are not a disease at all, 
but a reaction of the physiology of the 
body, to food poisons, and, if the poisons 
are left out, the reactions after a time fail 
to appear.” “Gout is a form of diet dis- 
ease due to food poisoning. It can be 
cured by leaving off the poisonous foods, 
and prevented by omitting such foods from 
the diet of the young.” 

The prophet Isaiah had revealed to him 
thousands of years ago, that the habitual 
feasting upon beef and mutton, eating flesh, 
and drinking wine was an iniquity that 
could not be purged from those who in- 
dulged in such eating until they die. 


Dr. Haig says further: 


“We now know that uric acid controls 
the circulation. This knowledge gives us 
power over the circulation of the blood and 
its quality, which is little if anything, short 
of absolute. The most common cause of 
high-blood pressure is uric acid in the blood, 
and this suftices to explain at once the rela- 
tionship of asthma to gout and various 
other diseases, as we shall see. 

“It is to-day clear that ‘uric acid disease’ 
is only uric toxemia, the poison is 
swallowed and its signs and symptoms re- 
sult as a matter of course. Dr. Haig says: 
‘A large proportion of those who attain to 
great age are more or less strict vegeta- 
rians.’ I believe, therefore, that the treat- 
ment of chronic arthritis by a pure meat 
diet is a most dangerous treatment, though 
in some cases, and where it acts as a stimu- 
lant, it does for a time relieve arthritis; 
but where it fails to act as a stimulant, or 
after the stimulation passes off, it will pro- 
duce serious results, and even in the last 
few years I have seen it apparently pro- 
duce severe depression, headache, sleepless- 
ness, and anzemia, and in one case fits, 
ending in prolonged coma. After the above 
experience no one for whom I am respon- 
sible shaJl ever be put upon a pure meat 
diet.” i. P. M. 


A MEDICAL JUDGMENT OF THE 
JAPANESE. 
The Japanese have taught Euro- 


peans and Americans a lesson and 
quenched in some degre the conceit of 
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the Caucasian in his superior capacity 
to do all things. Even in the matter 
of diet, our long cherished theory that 
the energy and vitality of the white 
man are largely due to the amount of 
animal food consumed must undergo 
revision. 

The Japanese are allowed to be 
among the very strongest people on the 
earth. They are strong mentally and 
physically, and yet practically they eat 
no meat at all. The diet which enables 
them to develop such hardy frames and 
such well-balanced and keen brains 
consists wholly of rice, steamed or 
boiled, while the better-to-do add to 
this Spartan fare fish, eggs, vegetables, 
and fruit. For beverages they use weak 
tea without sugar or milk, and pure 
water, alcoholic stimulants being but 
rarely indulged in. Water is imbibed 
in what we should consider prodigious 
quantities—to an Englishman, indeed, 
the drinking of so much water would 
be regarded as madness. The average 
Japanese individual swallows about a 
gallon daily in divided doses. 

The Japanese recognize the benefi- 
cial effect of flushing the system 
through the medium of the kidneys, 
and they also cleanse the exterior of 
their bodies to an extent undreamed of 
in Europe or in America. Another— 
perhaps this is the usage on which the 
Japanese lay the greatest stress—is 
that deep, habitual, forcible inhala- 
tion of fresh air is an essential for the 
acquisition of strength, and this meth- 
od is sedulously practiced until it be- 
comes a part of their nature. 

The Japanese have proved that a 
frugal manner of living is consistent 
with great bodily strength—indeed is 
perhaps more so than the meat diet of 
the white men. As to the water-drink- 
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ing habit, which is so distinctive a cus- 
tom to them, it is probably an aid to 
keeping the system free from blood 
impurities, and might be followed with 
advantage in European countries, to a 
far greater extent than is at present 
the case. Hydropathy and exercise 


seem to be the sheet anchors of the 

Japanese training regimen, and judg- 

ing from results have been eminently 

satisfactory Medical Record. 
Forwarded by H. Paine. 


PURE WATER. 


Two quarts of pure water taken 
daily, with several cubic yards of pure 
air, will greatly aid in preserving or 
restoring health. Water charged with 
lime, iron, earthy salts, and various 
minerals is not pure water and the use 
of such water hastens the advent of old 
age. 

By distilling “hard” water, pure, 
healthful water is produced. Those 
who wish a cheap, effective still should 
write to the Dr. Adams Still Company, 
Hastings, Neb., and mention “Sugges- 
tion.” This firm manufactures a still 
that is sold for $2, and it will make 
two quarts of pure water per hour. It 
is attached to any teakettle and will 
commence distilling liquid health with- 
out any delay. Don’t you want it to 
distill some for you? Did you ever 
notice the lime deposits on the inside 
of a teakettle? How would you like to 
have all that dirt in your system? 

No inorganic mineral substance is 
ever assimilated ; such substances when 
taken into the body only clog and bring 
on disease. This sermon on health 
costs you nothing, but it is worth the 
price of this magazine for eighty years. 
—Suggestion. 


———__ 9 


MIND. 


Don’t let it speak 
or wicked words. 


Mind your tongue. 
hasty, cruel, unkind, 
Mind! 

Mind your eyes. Don’t permit them to 
look on wicked books, pictures, or objects. 
Mind! 


Mind your ears. Don’t suffer them to 
listen to wicked speeches, songs, or words. 
Mind! 

Mind your hands. Don’t let them steal 
or fight, or write any evil words. Mind!— 
Ex. 
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In the Public Eye. 


THE FASTEST TALKER IN THE WORLD. 


The greatest talker in the world has 
been discovered in Baltimore—not a 
woman, but a man in the employ of 
the auditing department of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad office. He is 
Ellorod Conway, who boasts of being 
able to talk 65,040 words an hour, or 
18 words a second. 

“T am at any time ready,” says Mr. 
Conway, “to meet any person in the 
world in a talking or reading contest 
for any amount of money. I am posi- 
tive that I have no peer in the world 
at rapid reading, and am willing to 
back my opinion well financially. The 
great thing in my favor is that all my 
work is done from sight—that is, 
sight-reading. It makes but little dif- 
ference to me if I have ever seen what 
is placed before me or not. In fact, 
fast reading is my daily work. 

“As to how long I can read (no mat- 
ter whether checks with intricate 
names or not) I really cannot say; but 
I know one thing—I can do it as long 
as anyone cares to listen to me. I 
never tire, my jaws never bother me, 
and my throat gives me no trouble at 
all. 

“How I happened to have the power 
to read so fast and accurately I really 
am unable to tell. But one thing I can 
say, and that is that it has not been 
acquired by practice or in any other 
way, but has simply come natural. 
There is no shorthand writer who can 
follow me if I ‘turn loose.’ ” 

He is almost indispensable at the 
Baltimore and Ohio office in his work. 
The proper reading of each check in- 
volves the pronunciation of from twen- 


ty to twenty-four words, and Mr. Con- 
way can read 1,300 checks an hour. 
The reading of the checks also requires 
great care and accuracy. Recently 


THE FASTEST TALKER IN THE WORLD. 


the pay checks for one month read by 
him numbered 42,123, and this was 
done without a single error. He shows 
a sharp, keen intellect and an active 
organization. 


WES SRA 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


THE FUTURE BLESSINGS 


OF THE 


COMING GENERATION. 


By UNcLE Jor. 


No. 631. At the present day Amer- 
ican educators are recognizing that 
the study of children is the most im- 
portant subject that can be found. 
The emphasis that is put upon this 
subject is shown by all the leading 
thinkers of the present day. Mothers 
attend lectures on child training, child 
study, child culture, and child psy- 
chology. Children are actually becom- 
ing a fashionable fad, so much so that 


parents make a point of pushing their 
children forward on every possible oc- 


casion. The child nowadays has be- 
come a medium for innumerable ex- 
periments, and he is being watched 
and studied, but not restrained. It 
has become a perfect mania for moth- 
ers to talk about the normal and ab- 
normal types and the typical condi- 
tions of children’s minds. They ‘are 
becoming the center of intellectual in- 
terest, though American life has be- 
come so expensive—especially in our 
great cities—that children are a lux- 
ury rather than otherwise. 

In many American households the 
child appears to be the property of the 
mother alone. The American father 
has unfortunately little to say about 
the training of his children. He dis- 
appears early in the morning before 
the child is out of the nursery, and re- 
turns at night when the child is in bed. 
There is a time-worn American joke 
about the child who asked, “Mamma, 
who is that man who stops with us on 
Sunday?” Never was a truer jest. 

Its natural successor is the Ameri- 


can girl of Mr. Henry James, whose 
only relationship with her father was 
in the form of cable communications 
across the Atlantic. The messages of 
the daughter in Europe to her papa in 
New York consisted briefly of queries 
as to whether or not she might draw. 
On the father’s side the communica- 
tions were even more brief, being in- 
variably couched in the cabled word, 
“Draw.” It is a true picture of the 
American father invariably indulgent, 
especially to his daughters, invariably 
overworked, and almost unknown to 
his children. The mother goes with 
them through life every step of the 
way. The father of the American 
child, on the other hand, works for it 
with as great a devotion as any father 
in the world, but he permits his wife 
to take the place in the child’s regard 
that should be partly his. 

With all the fads and theories which 
are now being tried on the American 
child, the question is uppermost in our 
minds, “Is it a healthier and a better- 
mannered national product than the 
child of several years ago?” We be- 
lieve we can rightly say “Yes, speaking 
generally.” Physical culture for chil- 
dren has gone side by side with psy- 
chology in modern child training, but 
there is much left to be done in modi- 
fving the great love of freedom and 
independence which check respect for 
the aged. 

In the picture illustrating this de- 
partment, explaining the thought that 
Christ is talking to one of His little 
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fold, we see the look of anxiety, of in- 
tense earnestness and a depth of sym- 
pathy for the little creature by His 
side. The child, looking up into His 
face, is evidently asking some impor- 
tant question, namely, “Who are the 
greatest?” He has a beautifully sym- 
metrical head, and one capable of ad- 
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the life that is worth living is worth 
working for.”—Theo. Roosevelt. 


No. 632. In reply to a query of Mr. 
Julian Ralph as to what Roosevelt 
would say to the young men of our 
city if he could speak to them with 
command this day, Roosevelt replied: 


WHO ARE THE GREATEST? 
THOSE WHO ARE AS HUMBLE AS THIS LITTLE CHILD. 


vanced understanding. The very atti- 
tude of the child shows a supplication 
for some intellectual interpretation of 
its inquiries. The poise of the hands, 
too, is eloquent and expressive. 

The picture is taken from “The 
Christ Story,” by Eva March Tappan, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
and is full of character. 


“If you want your children to be 
successful, you should teach them that 


“T would order them to work; I would 
teach the young men that he who has 
not wealth owes his first duty to his 
family, but he who has means owes 
his to the state. It is ignoble to go on 
heaping money on money; I would 
preach the doctrine of work to all, and 
to the men of wealth the doctrine of 
unremunerative work.” 

The picture of Roosevelt’s children 
represents much of what he was as a 
young man. The children, with one 
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exception, apparently possess the men- 
tal temperament. There is a predom- 
inance of brain over bodily power 
which was the case with their father 
when he was a boy, but Roosevelt has 
taken on more of the motive tempera- 
ment since his boyhood, and we believe 
that the children, if rightly environed, 
will do the same. Little Quentin has 
a high, manly brow. Kermit and 
Theodore have both an extension of 
the upper forehead, which will give 
them a keen interest in study, especial- 
ly in working out the mathematics of 
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enables her to take in at a glance the 
characteristics of strangers. She should 
be clever in repartee, quick to catch 
the meaning of a speaker, as well as 
capable of replying. In the younger 
daughter we see more of the vital tem- 
perament displayed, which illustrates 
the Dutch or Holland ancestry. She 
will be more loving and affectionate 
than fault-finding and critical. In 
Miss Alice there appears breadth 
across the brow, which indicates musi- 
cal talent, and if properly cultivated 
it could be turned into no small 


Photo by Pach Bros. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND HIS FAMILY. 


(1) Quintin; (2) President Roosevelt; (3) Theodore, Jr.; (4) Archibald; (5) Miss Alice; (6) Kermit; 
(7) Mrs. Roosevelt; (8) Ethel. 


things. ‘They will question and theo- 
rize and probe many subjects to their 
core. They are not lads to take things 
for granted. Law and philosophy will 
be interesting to them; in fact they 
appear to have more maturity of mind 
than is the case with boys of their age. 
Miss Alice, also, as seen in her earlier 
picture with the family group in 1894, 
shows a strong individuality of char- 
acter and a combination of the fun- 
loving faculty along with a serious and 
intellectual trend of mind. She has 
originality, intellectual ability, a ver- 
satile mind, keen powers of analysis 
and criticism, and an abundance of 
human nature, or that intuition which 


amount of talent. The distance be- 
tween the eyes and the breadth across 
the eyes are like her father’s, and give 
her love of athletic exercises and out- 
door sports. The boys, especially the 
two older ones, resemble the German 
type of head in their high foreheads 
and broad temples. Archibald carries 
a high head over the ears, and he will 
rule with justice and set an example 
to others in carrying out his agree- 
ments and promises. He is a lad of 
fine possibilities, though apparently 
more delicate than the others, but the 
last picture of him indicates that he is 
filling out and taking on more vitality. 
He will be interested in large projects 
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and engage in broad philanthropies 
and enterprising work. Kermit will 
be interested in literature, the lan- 
guages and law, while Theodore has 
more of an all-round head like his 
father, and will be interested in science 
and applied chemistry and experi- 
mental work, and will broaden out and 
show a public-spirited mind. 

Mrs. Roosevelt shows that she is a 
practical, far-sighted, domesticated, 
intelligent wife and mother. 


“JUST COMMON GOOD” 


There is a story of a small boy who, 
having come to grief in his effort to 
do something extraordinary, wrote in 
his diary the resolution to “Try to be 
just common good all the time.” 

It is the “common good” that really 
counts for most, after all. The great 
events are rare, and the commonplaces 
are many—so many that they scarcely 
give place even to the few unusual hap- 
penings. Whatever of joy or sorrow 


sweeps through the house, they follow 


close in its train. After the wedding, 
after the funeral, after the terrible ac- 
cident, somebody must pick up the 
scattered articles, begin to restore the 
wonted order, and set about getting 
dinner or supper for a humanity that 
must have its daily food whatever be- 
falls. 

Common little everyday offices, ren- 
dered by hands so familiar to the task 
that we seldom think to praise them 
for it, how much their faithful doing 
means! Our lives are not blessed, nor 
do we bless others or serve our Master 
half so much by remarkable talents 
and rare heroisms as just by the uni- 
form common “goodness” of the com- 
mon days. 


THE ART OF GETTING AC- 
QUAINTED AT HOME 


A young fellow who had got into the 
habit of spending all his evenings 
away from home was brought to his 
senses in the following way: 
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One afternoon his father came to 
him and asked him if he had any en- 
gagement for the evening. The young 
man had not, says the Christian En- 
deavor World. 

“Well, I’d like to have you go some- 
where with me.” 

The young man himself tells what 
happened. 

“All right,’ I said. 
go?’ 

“He suggested the Columbia Hotel 
at 7.30, and I was there. When he ap- 
peared, he said he wanted me to call 
with him on a lady. ‘One I knew quite 
well when I was a young man,’ he ex- 
plained. 

“We went out and started straight 
for home. 

“She is staying at our house,’ he 
said. 

“T thought it strange that he should 
have made the appointment for the 
Columbia under those circumstances, 
but I said nothing. 

“Well, we went in, and I was intro- 
duced with all due formality to my 
mother and my sister. 

“The situation struck me as funny, 
and I started to laugh, but the laugh 
died away. None of the three even 
smiled. My mother and sister shook 
hands with me, and my mother said 
she remembered me as a boy, but 
hadn’t seen much of me lately. Then 
she invited me to be seated. 

“Tt wasn’t a bit funny then, al- 
though I can laugh over it now. I sat 
down, and she told me one or two an- 
ecdotes of my boyhood, at which we all 
laughed for a little. Then we four 
played games for a while. When I 
finally retired I was invited to call 
again. I went upstairs feeling pretty 
small, and doing a good deal of think- 
ing.” 

“And then?” asked his companion. 

“Then I made up my mind that my 
mother was an entertaining woman, 
and my sister a bright girl. 

“I’m going to call again. I enjoy 
their company and intend to cultivate 
their acquaintance.” 


‘Where shall I 
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A FINE HIDING PLACE 


“Shut your eyes and hold your 
ears,” said Baby Bess. “We're going 
to play hunt the handkerchief; only I 
can't find my handkerchief, and I'll 
hide my ribbon instead.” So she tip- 
toed across the room and laid the rib- 
bon on the window-sill, behind the 
flower-pots. 

Edna and Harold had a long hunt 
for it, and when they gave it up Baby 
Bess herself could not find it. There 
was the window-sill, there the flower- 
pots, but the ribbon was not to be seen. 
Where had it gone? 


_ 
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Now, it happened that morning that 
Mrs. Oriole was hunting for a string, 
and when she spied baby’s ribbon at 
the open window she thought, “Ah, 
that is just what I want.” So she took 
it in her bill and carried it away. 

When autumn came and the leaves 
fell the children saw an empty oriole’s 
nest in the elm tree, and Harold 
climbed up and brought it down. And 
what do you think they found in it? 
How the children all laughed! For 
there, in the bottom of the nest, was 
Baby Bess’s blue ribbon, just where 
Mrs. Oriole wove it in to make a soft 
bed for the children. 

—Our Little People. 





PRIZE 
Several replies have come in answer 
to the prize offered for the ‘best descrip- 
tion of the Sunshine Gentleman who 
made a practice of saying “Good morning” 
to everyone he met. As this prize is open to 
everyone until December 31, the report will 
not be given until the January number. 


We trust our readers will compete for 


OFFER. 


Capt. Jack MacDonald’s prize, which is for 
the best report on the exercises that have 
been practiced during the year. 

Answers must be in by February 1. 

A prize is offered for the best description 
of the dog called “Sport,” who, through his 
sagacity, saved the life of a child. 


—_———__@—_—_____—_. 


A STORY FOR 


PRIZE 


AWARD. 


STOPPING RUNAWAY, DOG SAVES A CHILD—MRS. TALBOT J. TAYLOR’S SPORT VANISHES AFTER 
HIS SAGACIOUS FEAT. 


Louis Turner, coachman for Mrs. James 
R. Keene, vouches for the wonderful sa- 
gacity of Sport, Mrs. Talbot J. Taylor’s 
brindle bull terrier, who, he declares, stopped 
a runaway horse yesterday and so probably 
saved a very small boy’s life. Sad to say, 
after displaying courage, tenacity, and 
.even intelligence that many a man might 
envy, Sport disappeared. A big reward has 
been offered for his return. 

The bull terrier was raised in the Keene 
kennel at Cedarhurst, L. I. Mrs. James R. 
Keene gave him to her daughter, Mrs. Tal- 
bot J. Taylor, wife of the brdker whose fail- 
ure startled Wall street not so long ago, 
but who has re-established himself. The 
family highly prizes Sport. 

Since he was a pup Sport has had the 
habit of following Louis Turner, Mrs. 
Keene’s coachman. Turner was driving in 
a runabout yesterday afternoon and had 
with him his three-year-old son Alfred. 
Sport, who is as fond of Alfred as he is of 
the boy’s. father, followed the runabout, 
trotting along contentedly and disdaining 
the dogs that dared to challenge him. 

Turner drew up before his home in Ocean 
avenue, Cedarhurst. Leaving Alfred in the 


runabout, and without troubling to tie the 
horse, he went into the house for a minute. 
Sport went along. As Turner was return- 
ing, the horse took two or three steps for- 
ward. 


THE SAGACIOUS DOG “‘ SPORT.” 
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“Whoa!” yelled Turner so loudly and 
sharply that he frightened the horse, which 
broke into a gallop. 

Without a word of command from Tur- 
ner, of his own initiative Sport shot after 
the horse like an arrow from a bow. In a 
moment he was running, at no small risk 
to himself, directly before the runaway, 
springing at the horse’s head, snapping at 
his nostrils, barking, saying as distinctly as 
ever wise dog talked: Stop! Stop!! 

Sport thoroughly appreciated Alfred’s 
imminent danger. The dog made a mighty 
running jump, got a good bull-terrier’s grip 
on a rein near the bit, and hung on. The 
horse snorted and swung his head, expect- 
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ing to throw Sport into the air. Sport hung 
on. The horse ran from Ocean into Cedar- 
hurst avenue, the runabout making the turn 
on one wheel, small Alfred bouncing like a 
rubber doll. 

Charles Weston, of No. 16 Maple place, 
ran to the middle of the crossing of Cedar- 
hurst and Central avenues and _ easily 
stopped the runaway, which was going slow 
by that time. But Sport did not know 
Weston, so he took no risks. Although the 
horse stood still, Sport hung on to the rein 
until Turner, breathless, arrived, plucked 
Alfred from the runabout and made certain 
he was not hurt a bit; only badly fright- 
ened. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Miss Anna Jewell, pianiste, pupil of Raoul 
Pugno, Paris, gave a concert at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on November 30. Her selec- 


* 


CHRISTMAS IN MANY 


tions were rendered with her usual excellent 
taste and exquisite expression. Several dis- 
tinguished artists also took part 


LANDS. 


By the Rev. JAMES JOHNSTON. 


In all Christian lands throughout Europe 
Christmastide is a season of festivity and 
thanksgiving. The name Christmas is 
taken from Christ and the Saxon word 
Meesse, signifying a mass and a feast, hence 
the term Christmas is Christ’s mass, or the 
feast of Christ. 

In old England, long ago, it was the cus- 
tom on Christmas eve, after devotions, to 
light large candles and throw on the hearth 
a huge log, called the “Yule Log” or 
“Christmas Block,” which was followed by 
dancing and carols. 

On the Continent Christmas is ob- 
served in Spain than any other religious fes- 
tivals, although Dr. Henry M. Field wrote 
more than a dozen years past that he found 
in Spain on Christmas eve the cheap cars 
on all the railroads filled with sons and 
daughters traveling to spend Christmas 
with the old folks at home, and all the sta- 
tions crowded with their relations coming 
to greet and escort them. There was the 
same universal kissing and embracing which 
Americans show in New England stations 
the day before Thanksgiving. Spanish 
children receive at Christmas the zambomba 
and castanets, and so with their zambomba, 
castanet, guitar, and mandolin, shouting 
and laughing, a Spanish household is not a 
quiet one. Travelers tell us, however, that 
the Spaniards do love noise, and never 
scold their children into quietness. 

The Italians heartily welcome the com- 
ing of the Santissimo Bambino (holy Christ 
child), and Italian children have a good 
time with torone (candy), and pan giallo 
(plum cake). At Rome, devout Italians 
and their children buy or make “yule 


less 


cakes” of confectionery in the form of 
crosses or the infant Jesus, and give them 
to their priests. The Russians make Christ- 
mas second to Easter; but among the com- 
mon people, Sujalki, which falls on Christ- 
mas week, is celebrated by necromancy, for- 
tune-telling, strange superstitions, customs, 
fairs, in every part of the empire. 

French people, notably in Paris and the 
great cities, enthusiastically hail Christmas 
Day. For several weeks before Christmas, 
the streets and shops of the capital present 
wonderful scenes of gaiety and_ brilliancy. 
Instead of belief in Santa Claus, which 
American or English children hold, French 
boys and girls have the tradition of “le 
petit noél,” who comes down the chimney 
at midnight on Christmas eve, filling the 
sabots of the good children, and leaving 
the bad ones nothing save a bundle of rods. 
These rods are provided in the confection- 
ers’ windows, though the punishment is 
softened by their having hollow places in- 
side which are full of bonbons. On Christ- 
mas eve, midnight services are held in many 
of the large churches, where the music is 
very fine and the crowds immense. Most 
impressive of all is the grand mass at Notre 
Dame, Paris, on Christmas morning. 

Belgian children revel in Santa Claus, or 
St. Nicholas, their special patron saint. Be- 
fore Christmas arrives crowds of young 
folks are taken by their parents to gaze at 
the shops filled with toys and sweetmeats. 
Santa Claus usually sends his presents dis- 
guised in cabbages, turnips, or pumpkins, 
which are attached to the Christmas tree. 
While they are looking wistfully at the 
tree, Santa Claus, the father, mysteriously 
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slips into the rooms and throws bonbons 
into the air, which the younger children 
suppose to have fallen from the skies. If 
any of the children are not satisfied with 
their presents a rod may be sent, hence the 
song that the chiidren sing: 


“Look! the moon shines through the trees: 
Children, cease your noisy play, 
The joyous morn has arrived, 
St. Nicholas, happy, happy day. 
With beating heart we wait to see, 
Who gets the cake, and whose the rod will 
ie,” 


Very prettily is Christmas kept by the 
Croatians in Austria. For this annual feast 
the finest wheat flour, the sweetest honey, 
the richest fruit, and the best wine are 
stored up. Each Christmas the grandmoth- 
er dips three wax lights which are placed 
on the table, and the boys bring from the 
forests immense logs of wood, the latter be- 
ing sprinkled with wine and laid on the 
stove on the eve of Christmas. Two huge 
loaves are afterwards baked, signifying the 
Old and New Testaments. 

When the bell rings on Christmas eve, 
the whole family assemble in the dwelling 
room, where the first taper is lit, and a 
hymn sung. The household gather around 


the well-stocked table, and ere the feast be- 
gins, the father takes the burning taper in 


his hand, saying: “Christ is born!” The 
children and friends present repeat, “Is born, 
really born!” Then the taper is passed, in 
turn, to the hand of each child, who has to 
mount the bench and say three times, 
“Praised be the Lord! Christ is born!” 
whereupon the other members of the family 
answer, “Praise the name of the Lord for- 
ever, and may He grant thee life and 
health.” 

Upon Christmas Day the second taper is 
lighted, and the father offers a short prayer. 
He next blows the taper out and pushes it 
down among the grains contained in a lit- 
tle vessel standing on the table. Whatever 
grain, barley, oats, wheat, etc., adheres to 
the candle, will, he believes, yield the best 
crop in the coming year. The last of the 
three tapers is always burned on New 
Year’s Day, closing the Christmas festivi- 
ties. 

Throughout Germany every young per- 
son is taught to love the Christ child. On 
the morning preceding Christmas Day, it 
is customary to let a figure representing 
the Christ child wave past the window of 
the room where the little ones sleep. The 
rustling sound half awakes the children, in 
the gray of the morning, who, seeing the lit- 
tle child figure flit dimly past, go to sleep 
again in the blissful consciousness that the 
Christ child has not forgotten them, and 
that they will have abundance of presents 
from the tree in the evening. 

German little people write their “Wunsch- 
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zettel,” a list of the new presents they would 
like to get, and their parents choose from the 
rather long list what they think suitable. 
The tree is bought and decorated in secrecy, 
and, on Christmas eve, the presents are 
fastened to a tree by mamma, and then 
papa, according to a very ancient custom, 
lights it with much ceremony. Impatiently 
have the children been waiting, and when 
the door is opened they rush eagerly into 
the festal room. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is the Christmas festi- 
val celebrated with more gladness, by rich 
and poor alike, than in snowy Sweden. For 
weeks previously every home is in prepara- 
tion for Christmas Day, particularly in the 
working of Christmas gifts. On the eve of 
Christmas these, as a rule, are mysteriously 
thrown into the rooms so that the donor 
may be guessed at; not known. Sad and 
forlorn is the lot of any Swede who receives 
no sign of good will when 


“Peaceful was the night, 
Wherein the Prince of Light, 
His reign of peace upon the earth began.” 


At four o’clock on Christmas morning 
there is service in the country churches, 
which, for the only time of the year, are 
lit with candles. Whole families crowd the 
sledges and journey for miles while the bells 
“jangle across the snows.” The churches 
are never decorated on account of the ex- 
treme cold and scarcity of evergreens, 
though nature herself wears Christmas garb 
in the shape of lofty pines, covered with 
frozen snow and birches glittering with 
rime; where the ice king holds royal court. 

It is still the custom for the farmer’s wife 
in Sweden on Christmas morning to carry 
bread from the granary for distribution 
among the poor, while the farmer places a 
sheaf of corn on a pole for the birds during 
the wintry storms, and, doubtless, the feath- 
ered pensioners enjoy their feast as merrily 
as the young Swedes their games and songs 
indoors at Christmastide. 

Christmas, too, is kept by the boys and 
girls of American and English descent in 
Africa, the Tropics, and the far Antipodes, 
and by young Americans at home, where 
Kriss Kringle, clad in his furs and seated 
in his sleigh drawn by reindeers, gallops 
over the roofs of the houses on Christmas 
eve dropping down the chimneys choice 
gifts for good children. 

Even in distant Bethlehem, among the 
Syrian hills, the birthplace of Christmas, 
we are told that the pretty dark-eyed girls 
of the old hill town join with their parents 
and strangers from over the earth in the 
beautiful and impressive services on the spot 
whither the eyes of the world have turned 
at Christmastide for upwards of nineteen 
centuries. 

Darwen, England. 

From the New York Observer. 
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Hitch your wagon toa star, but always remember your limitations. Strive upward 


but realize that your feet must touch the ground.—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


a 


FAREWELL. 


Good-by, Old Year, 

With your frowns and cheer; 
You'll ne’er come back 

O’er the beaten track. 


With us in care 

You were wont to share, 
In moments bright, 

And in sorrow’s night. 


A tear, a smile, 
As we part the while; 
For aye adieu, 
As we greet the new. 


Sarah E. Baker. 


—_———___q—___—_—_—_- 


HEARTY GOOD WISHES FOR 
HEALTH, WEALTH, AND 
HAPPINESS. 


At this season of the year, all nations 
of the world unite in celebrating some 
form of festivities, and reunions are 
more universal than at any other time. 

Good opportunities are therefore af- 
forded for the study of individual char- 
acter; plans for the future are made; 
new hopes and aims are indulged in; 
therefore we do better than 
make out a chart of ourselves, or con- 


cannot 


sult one who can do so in order that 
we may start on the right track. 

By a better understanding of our- 
selves and our friends, we shall make 
more of ourselves, and sail along the 
ocean of life more smoothly; make 
fewer mistakes and accomplish more in 
the long run. 

Those of our readers who know some- 
thing about Phrenology should impart 
that knowledge to those who know less, 
and thus increase the universal benefit 
of seeking for truth where it is to be 
found. 
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One way to study ourselves is to read 
The Phrenological Literature. 

The facilities for obtaining the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL are greater 
than ever before, and the public is tak- 
ing advantage of them. 

For the coming year some interest- 
ing interviews have been secured, and 
several new features will be introduced. 
Arrangements have been made with 
Mr. A. Roberts, an expert on Health, 
Gymnastics, and Physical Culture, to 
present these subjects to our readers in 
a thoroughly up-to-date and scientific 
way. 

A series of articles will appear on 
“What Shall I Do with My Boy 
Girl?” embracing hints on trades and 
professions. 
will 
and 


Another series of short articles 
be written on the various scientists 
their views upon Phrenology. 

Another on “Old Age and the Art of 
Keeping Young.” 

Another series will be on types of 
beauty, and hints on how to preserve 
beauty of form, mind, soul, and char- 
acter. 

Another series on “Hints to Mothers 
in the Management of Their Children, 
or the Peculiarities and Vagaries of 
Children’s Minds.” 

Several choice articles, written by L. 
N. Fowler, which will be published for 


THE 
Margaret 
The song, the star, the Child! 
Birth of the Undefiled! 


O, Bethlehem story old, 
All men thou dost enfold! 
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the first time, will be given from time 
to time. 

Various topics will be open for dis- 
cussion and prizes. Will subscribers 
kindly make suggestions for this de- 
partment ? 

Wishing all our readers a happy 
Yule-Tide and a prosperous New Year, 
we make our respectful bow to the year 
that is now retiring and bend eagerly 
forward to greet the approach of the 
opening one. 


RING OUT THE OLD 
By Tennyson. 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 

And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
Ring out, ring out, my mournful 

rhymes, 

But ring the fuller minstrel in. 

Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold, 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant men and free, 
ihe larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


Rijawtacieinks 
OLD. 
Isabel Cox. 
The star, the Child, the song! 
Rights’ triumph over wrong! 


O, Bethlehem story old, 
All men thou dost enfold! 


The Child, the song, the star 
Are ours from time afar! 

O, Bethlehem story old, 

All men thou dost enfold! 
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REVIEWS. 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fil to send us. In 
these reviews we seek to treat author and publisher 
tatisfactorily and justly, and also to furnish our 
readers with such information as shall enable them 
to form an opinion of the desirability of any par- 
ticular volume for personal use. It is our wish to 
notice the better io of books issuing from the 
press, and we invite publishers to favor the Editor 
with recent publications, especially those related 
in any way to mental and physiological science. 
We can supply any of the books noticed at prices 
quoted. 


“How Should We Breathe?” A Physiolog- 
ical Study, by-G. H. Patchen, M.D. Pub- 
lished by the Improved Movement Cure 
Institute, New York. Price, 25 cents. 
The pamphlet should be highly popular 

for two reasons: (1) It is on a topic of 
universal interest, and it is written by an 
author who knows how to explain what his 
readers want to hear about. Dr. Patchen 
is a graduate of the New York Homeopathic 
College, a senior member of the American 
Institute of Homeopathy, president of the 
New York Medical, Gymnastic, and Mas- 
sage Society, and consequently he has stud- 
ied the subject of breathing as an expert, 
and is prepared to give his experi- 
ence on the subject in no undecided way. 
Everyone has a_ pair of lungs, but 
few people know how to use them. This 
book clearly demonstrates the mechanical 
object of respiration, and, further, that 
there exists other indispensable uses for 
respiration beside that of supplying air 
to the lungs, and aiso show how this 
important function may be used remedially 
for the cure of more severe and obstinate 
forms of chronic diseases. The book should 
sell by the thousand. It is small and inex- 
pensive. 


Spices.” The Scripture upon 
which is Based the Teaching of Deliver- 
ance from All Sin, or Sanctification. By 
the Rev. I. 8S. Tate. Published by Fowler 
& Wells Co., New York. Price, 25 cents. 
This booklet has been written with con- 

siderable care and thought. The truths 

and errors treated upon are those which are 
greatly perplexing the minds of many ear- 
nest Christians. None can afford to be in- 
different to them, but by the aid of the 

Holy Spirit they should be squarely faced. 

That the Christian believer may be led into 

the truth is the highest wish of the writer. 

In the second chapter the subject is upon 

“Test of Character and Victory;” then fol- 

lows one on “The Intellectual Faculties,” 

and on page 42 the subject of “Harmony. be- 
tween the Scriptures and Phrenology” is 


“Spiritual 


discussed. Evidence of this is shown in the 

organs of conscientiousness and self-esteem. 

The book is illustrated with a few half- 
tones, which add to the interest of the read- 
ing matter. The work is written in a con- 
densed and usable form, and we expect 
that many will want to read it and pass it 
on to their friends. It would make a nice 
Christmas gift. 

“A Christmas Carol” and “The Year that 
is New” are two appropriate poems for this 
season of the year. By Mrs. Anna Olcott 
Commelin. ‘They are exquisitely painted 
on high-toned paper, and are beautifully 
embossed. ‘They will make anyone appro- 
priate souvenirs for the Christmas-tide, and 
the New Year. The price of the “Carol 
is 30 cents and “The New Year that is 
New” is 25 cents. They are more comfort- 
ing gifts than much of the literature that is 
published and sold at this time of the year, 
and we highly recommend them to our 
readers. In our Publisher’s Department will 
be found a list of the author’s books, all of 
which make suitable presents for this time 
of the year. These Christmas and New 
Year’s tokens can be obtained from Fowler 
& Wells Co. 

“Know ‘Thyself.”. A Souvenir 
Life. By W. Rockwell Kent. 
This is a small chart which gives advice 

on temperaments, condition of health, right 

occupations, marriage adaptation, line of 
education, secrets of success, and a way of 
happiness. 

Another recent pamphlet of his is on 
“Telepathy.” Price, 10 cents. Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 


We have received a finely bound copy of 
“Frenologiska Fyrtornet,” by Prof. William 
EK. Youngquist, of Stockholm, Sweden. The 
book consists of 262 pages and sells for 
$2.00. It is illustrated with cuts of various 
sizes of heads, the brain, and of celebrated 
people. The work has been brought out in. 
Sweden, and is written in the Swedish lan-- 
guage. It is a work of triumph for a stu- 
dent of the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy of 1901, and does the writer great cred- 
it for his perseverance and indomitable 
courage. We shall have further to say 
about this book in a future number of the 
JOURNAL. 

Mr. Youngquist has also forwarded us 
four Swedish papers, which contain phre- 
nological items of news, some illustrated 
post-cards, an unmounted photograph of the 
recent phrenological celebration that was 
held in Stockholm, and two medical pam- 
phlets, both.of which mention the work of 
Gall and Spurzheim. 


Guide of 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarks 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Hach photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 
photograph or photographs ( for, where possible, 
two should be sent, one giving a front and the 
other a side view) must be good and recent, and, 
lastly, each application must be accompanied by 
a remittance of $1.00 (5s. English) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 


Journal. Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., Lon- 
don. 


No. 765—M. B.—Glen Eyre, Pa.—This 
gentleman lives altogether in the anterior 
part of his brain, while he leaves the back 
part of his head to starve for want of more 
social affinities, domestic relations and 
comradeship. He would rather think by 
himself than in the company of others. 
When he gets started he makes a good 
worker and an excellent planner or organ- 
izer, but he needs someone to start him 
up and set him going and wind his mental 
clock for him. He has good perceptive pow- 
ers, and these should enable him to adjust 
himself to practical work. He likes to 
gather knowledge from seeing men first do 
a thing; then he is able to carry it out in 
detail himself and make improvements as 
he goes along. He is particularly shrewd 
or keen in comparing and analyzing mate- 
rial. Were he a watchmaker or jeweler, he 
would know the quality of the gold that an 
article was made of without weighing it. 
He will be able to judge whether there is 
any shoddy in the material or not. He is 
quite ingenious, and will bring out some 
rather novel ideas if he has a chance given 
to him to invent, but he may not want to 
take the responsibility of working out his 
own designs at his own expense.  Self-es- 
teem does not appear to be sufficiently de- 
veloped to give him confidence in his own 
powers; hence he must go ahead and take 
up more work of this kind. 

No. 766—Miss R.—Duluth, Minn.—This 
young lady is refined, cultured, high-toned, 
sensitive, and very particular how her work 
is done for her. She is capable of earning 
her own living, and of cutting out for her- 
self a lucrative position. She could teach, 
write, or design, and her perceptive facul- 
ties, together with her large comparison and 
human nature, should enable her to sketch 
the characteristics of people quite readily. 
For instance: if she were to sit behind any- 
one in a meeting, she could portray the 
leading factors in a face with accuracy. 
She is a born critic, and it is hard for her 
to take things as they are, and, generally 
speaking, she is able to improve whatever 


she handles, and persons are willing to let 
let her use her taste in embellishing their 
work. She would know how to direct a 
dressmaker concerning the style of her 
dress, and would equally know how a pic- 
ture should be hung to advantage on the 
wall, or how a table should be decorated 
and arranged. If drawn out in conversa- 
tion, she is well suited to entertain a num- 
ber of people who possess different tastes. 
She is very ardent, earnest, sincere, affec- 
tionate, but persons have to know her to 
realize the depth and the fullness of her 
character. She has well-poised dignity, and 
is quite independent in character. 

No. 767—Miss B.—Duluth, Minn.—The 
photographs represent this young lady to 
possess a good deal of executive force of 
character. She is one who will make things 
lively around her, and will know how to 
hustle and get through work when she 
knows what she has to do. She takes after 
her father in many respects. She has a 
practical way of looking at things, and has 
a good arch to her brow; hence should suc- 
ceed in a scientific line of work. She has 
the indications of long life, and will sustain 
herself in a position of responsibility. Were 
she to take up a professional course and de- 
cide to study medicine, we do not see any 
reason why she should not succeed if she 
will concentrate her mind on her work and 
not have too many irons in the fire at once. 
Her ear is well set, and indicates vitality in 
the lower part of it and mentality in the 
upper portion. She will grapple with diffi- 
culties until she overcomes them, and will 
gec out of life a good deal of fun and real 
enjoyment. She generally shows order, 
method, and system in her work, provided 
she is allowed to carry out her work in an 
original way. She is quite intuitive, loves 
to analyze and dissect things, and to see 
how they are put together. She would 
make a good superintendent of a school, 
where she had a number to look after and 
“boss,” as they say, and would get her 
work done at a stated time. 

No. 768—E. C.—Toronto.—This little 
child is wide awake from head to foot. He 
is a true boy, and knows how to regulate 
things in a true, manly way. He has the 
spirit of fun in him, and will want to tease 
somebody. He is a regular Jehu. He will 
drive ahead and hustle in business, and 
nothing buc a large business like Wanama- 
ker’s or Siegel & Cooper’s will suit him. 
He will do a lot of thinking whilst he is 
working, and will never be at a loss for a 
plan, for he will always have one ready to 
take the place of the-one that fails. He is 
able to work from a pattern, and easily 
adapts ways and means; thus, when he plays 
with his bricks, he will copy a picture. 
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OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


QuEsTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY will be 
answered in this department. But one question at 
a time, and that clearly stated, must be propound- 
ed, if correspondents expect us to give them the 
benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PseuponyM or INITIALS, write 
your full name and address also. Some corre- 
spondents forget to sign their names. 


A. 8. T., La Harpe, Ill.—You ask us how 
you can cultivate the motive temperament. 
The best way for a person to cultivate the 
Motive ‘:emperament is to have a walk be- 
fore breakfast, join a gymnasium, exercise 
privately every day, as well as once a week 
in a class, and eat nitrogenous food, such 
as eggs, wheat, cereals, toast, graham bread, 


baked apples, etc. He should live in a cold 
climate or a northern city, where he will 
have to hustle to keep warm, but he should 
avoid southern towns, where the climate is 
warm, muggy, or relaxing. You will see by 
this that you can cultivate the Motive Tem- 
perament by exercise, diet and place of 
abode. 


8. E. B., Brooklyn, N. Y.—We will en- 
deavor to meet your request by giving a 
picture and sketch of the lady you men- 
tion. We have been thinking of doing so 
for some time, but the opportunity has not 
occurred, and we have had ‘to put other 
matter ahead of this article. 


en 


FIELD 


Mr. D. T. Elliott makes examinations 
daily at the Fowler Institute, London, and 
gives instruction in phrenology to private 
pupils and to classes twice a week. 

J. M. Fitzgerald, of Chicago, is taking his 
medical course at night, therefore, can be 
found at his office during the day as of old 
doing phrenological work. 

H. D. McDowell is located in Etowah, 
Okla. Ter., giving phrenological examina- 
tions. 

H. H. Hinman can always be found in 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


NOTES. 

D. F. McDonald, J. P. Wild, and Henry 
Humphreys can be seen at the St. Louis 
Fair for examinations. 

George Cozens is in Brandon, Manitoba, 
Can. 

George Morris is still in Portland 
Heights, Ore. 

M. W. Youngquist is lecturing in Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

Mr. Allen Haddock continues to give 
phrenological examinations, edit Human 
Nature, and teach phrenology at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


a 


THE FOWLER PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTE REPORT. 


On Wednesday, November 2, the usual 
monthly meeting, a capital meeting, was 
held at che Fowler Institute, at which Mr. 
James Webb delivered a lecture on the 
“Early History of Phrenology.” Mr. Webb 
dealt principally with the introduction of 
phrenology into England by Dr. Spurz- 
heim; also the early lectures of George 
Combe. The lecture created a good deal of 


interest. At the close of his lecture Mr. 
Webb gave an Examination, and was heart- 
ily accorded a vote of thanks. 

We are glad to say that our monthly 
meetings of Students are being well attend- 
ed. ‘These meetings are held on the last 
Tuesday in the month, to which all past 
and present students are cordially invited. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The Rev. Thomas A. Hyde, B.D., A.M., 
will lecture at the American Institute of 
Phrenology on Tuesday evening, December 
6, at 8 o’clock. This lecture will be free, 
and it is hoped that a good attendance will 
be present. 


* 


On ‘Tuesday evening, January 3, at 8 
o'clock, the Rev. Arthur Jamieson, of the 
Eighteenth Street Methodist Church, will 
lecture on “Scottish Life and Character,” il- 
lustrating the lecture with stereopticon 
slides. 


THE ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


The annual international conference was 
held at the hall of the American Institute 
of Phrenology, 24, East Twenty-second 
street, on Friday afternoon, Oct. 28, at 2 
o'clock. 


The Rev. Thomas A. Hyde, B.D., A.M., 
presided in an able manner. 

After his opening remarks he called upon 
Mrs. Hester E. Leach, of New York City, 
to read a paper on “The Use of Phrenology 
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in Education.” As Mrs. Leach has been a 
teacher for many years, she was able to 
bring home to her hearers many valuable 
points. 

Mr. D. P. Flagg, of Michigan, followed 
with a paper on “Character Reading.” He 
pointed out different ways of interpreting 
character, but said that phrenology was the 
first and best method. 

Next was the paper from Mr. Clarence 
W. Cox, of North Dakota, on “The Practi- 
cal Value of Phrenology as Applied to 
Everyday Life,” which showed how useful 
phrenology is when properly understood. 

Mr. B. Klein, from Hungary, then gave, 
with elocutionary effect, a paper on “True 
Success, What It Is, and What It Ought 
to Be.” 

Mr. George David Erwin, from British 
Columbia, who was the next speaker, read 
a paper on the ethical bearing of phrenol- 
ogy called “Phrenology in Relation .to Moral 
Teaching,” which was a practical paper. 

Miss Helen V. Pratten’s paper was on 
“Mental Deficiencies and How to Meet 
Them,” in which she mentioned some facts 
that had come under her own observation. 

Miss Fowler, as vice-president of the in- 
stititte, then delivered an address to the 
students, and gave them their final charge 
in relation to their work at the Institute. 
She said in part: “The motto I have se- 
lected for you is, ‘Never desert your line of 
talent. Be what Nature intended you for, 
and you will succeed; be anything else and 
you will be ten thousand times worse than 
nothing.’ 

“Worthy members of the graduating class 
of 1904, I congratulate you on behalf of the 
faculty, and say that you have been a pro- 
gressive class, and we feel you will not dis- 
grace the subject which you came to study, 
but uphold it in a Scientific manner. 

“It is a noble task which you have under- 
taken, and you will be called upon to show 
to your fellow creatures that the study of 
man is the most important of all studies. 

“Phrenology will help you to explain 
many of the hidden truths that remain mys- 
terious to others.. It is the base of all truth, 
and, as one great educator has said, ‘It is 
the handmaid to Christianity, and light to 
progress; a torch in the night, a warning 
to sailors and sun to the cold world, and of 
use to everyone.’ 

“It is our privilege now to present you 
with the diplomas of the Institute, for which 
you have diligently worked, with the honors 
that pertain to them. 

“It is the hope of the faculty that you 
will not cease your studies, but continue 
your thoughtful investigations throughout 
your working lives. 

“You are blessed in having many advan- 
tages that were not possessed by the pio- 
neers of this science, and these privileges 
we trust you will use, by taking up the 
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work laid down by them. Do not, I charge 
you, forget the high duty that devolves 
upon you as graduates of this Institute, to 
uphold the science in every possible way, 
and explain to others their divine inheri- 
tance, and thus bring to light your own ac- 
quired knowledge. : 

“Be careful in your advice, realize your 
responsibilities, be tactful, yet truthful and 
sincere, and you will win laurels wherever 
you go.” 

She then handed. the diplomas to Mr. 
Hyde, who presented them to the students 
with a suitable word for each, and stated 
that when he was at Harvard the closing 
address of the professor was delivered in 
Latin, much of which they could not under- 
stand. He urged upon the students to con- 
tinue their studies and increase their knowl- 
edge of the subjects they had presented to 
them. 

The following are the names of the stu- 
dents who received diplomas: Mr. C. W. 
Cox, of North Dakota; Mr. George David 
Erwin, of British Columbia; Mr. D. P. 
Flagg, of Michigan; Mr. B. Klein, of Hun- 
gary; Mrs. Hester E. Leach, of New York, 
and Miss Helen V. Pratten, of Germany. 

Mr. Piercy then read letters from friends 
who were unable to be present, who had 
forwarded papers for the Conference, which 
will be published in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. ‘The letters were from = Miss 
Emily M. Lutze, of Trenton (class of 1900), 
whose paper was upon “Why Women 
Should Study Phrenology;” Mr. D. T. El- 
liot, of London; Mr. Reynolds Ramsey, 
member of the Fowler Institute, London; 
Mr. Webb, of London, whose paper was on 
“Head Measurements of School Children;” 


Mr. J. Millott Severn, of Brighton, Eng., 
whose papers on “Phrenology and_ Its 


Usefulness in Business;” Mr. William E. 
Youngquist, of Sweden (class of 1901), 
whose paper was on “Phrenological Foot- 
prints in Sweden;” Mr. J. M. Fitzgerald, of 
Chicago, whose paper was on “The X-Rays ° 
of Phrenology;” Mr. Ira L. Guilford, of Los 
Angeles (class of 1876), “The Philosophy of 
Phrenology;” Prof. Allen Haddock, editor 
of Human Nature, San Francisco, Cal., 
whose paper was on “Phrenology and New 
Thought;” Alexander Verner, of England 
(class o1 1898), whose paper was on “Phre- 
nology and the Feeble-Minded.” 

As a closing speech Dr.. Sahler, of Kings- 
ton, was asked to address the conference on 
“Suggestive Therapeutics.” 

Among those present were Mr. Wilson 
MacDonald, the octogenarian sculptor and 
phrenologist: Miss Alice Drew (class of 
1898), Mr. Cornelius D. Blauvelt (class of 
1897), Mr. John L. Streever, Mrs. Louisi- 
anna Brown (class of 1900), Mr. James E. 
Prescott, Miss Hammann, etc. 

In the evening at 7 o’clock the annual 
dinner was served at Miller’s Hotel, when 
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the following ladies and gentlemen were 
present: 

Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Dixon, Mr. D. W. 
Pye, Miss Edgett, C. O. Sahler, M.D. Miss 
J. A. Fowler, Wilson MacDonald, sculptor; 
Miss Helen V. Pratten, Mr. B. Klein, Mrs. 
Hester E. Leach, Mr. George D. Erwin, Mrs. 
Margaret I. Cox, Mr. and Mrs. Stumm, Mr. 
and Mrs. Vanderbilt, Mr. and Miss Drew, 
Drs. Carrie and Charles Wesley Branden- 
burg, Miss R. Wallace, Mr. Stewart, Miss 
R. Robson, Mr. Lane, Miss L. Craw, Mr. 
E. Smith, Miss 8. Robson, D. M. Gardner, 
M.D., Cora M. Ballard, M.D., Rev. Thomas 
A. Hyde, B.D., A.M., Mrs. Hopkins, Mrs. 
Wooster, Mr. C. D. Blauvelt, Miss Irwin 
Mr. George G. Rockwood, Miss Hammann, 
John L. Streever, Dr. and Mrs. E. P. Miller, 
Mr. M .H. Piercy. 

At the close of the dinner the evening 
meeting was thrown open to members and 
friends who assembled in the reception room 
of Miller’s Hotel. 

Charles Wesley Brandenburg, M.D., 
chairman of the evening, first called upon 
Mr. Stumm to give an address on his expe- 
riences of phrenology in Germany. 

Mr. Stumm said, in part: “Electricity is 
a subject which has been examined by Edi- 
son from A to Z. Lightning was a sub- 
ject to which Franklin was attracted. Te- 
legraphy was a subject in which Morse 
took no small interest; in fact, electricity 
is the maximum of all working power in 
the twentieth century, yet there is a sub- 
ject that I want to speak upon that is of 
vastly more importance to the world at 
large, and that is one that has interested 
me personally.” 

He excused himself by saying that what 
he had to say was connected with his own 
family, and he hoped he would be excused 
for doing so, as he had been asked to speak 
upon his reminiscences in Germany. 

To go back to the time when his mother 
was a child, it might not be generally 
known that it was the custom in Germany 
to use phrenology in a _ practical way; 
hence his mother was examined by two 
phrenologists, both of whom told her that 
she should follow art and music. 

His mother was the only child, and two 
rich uncles bitterly opposed the idea of 
teaching the child music or art or any- 
thing beside domestic affairs. 

So dearly, however, did the child love 
music, that every sacrifice was made by 
her mother, who was then living, to secure 
her some training in the art of music. When 
the holidays came round, and the little girl 
was eight years old, the two uncles were 
invited to come and hear her play. They 
were surprised at her progress, and won- 
dered how she was able to play so well, 
with so little instruction. They thereupon 
decided to give her the best musical educa- 
tion possible. 
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Her talent for music and drawing was 
transmitted to her children, for, in school, 
the speaker won all the prizes for drawing. 
The same inheritance showed itself in his 
daughter, he said, for at sixteen she was 
considered the nightingale of that time. She 
had also talent for drawing, and when six 
years old, she made fifty to a hundred 
sketches with a stub pencil in one day. At 
sixteen she illustrated a book in Kate 
Greenaway’s style for the W. C. T. U., 
called “The Mother Goose of Temperance.” 
Rockefeller was so pleased with the work 
that he ordered many editions to be print- 
ed. 

Now, if phrenology could be of service, 
the speaker thought, in directing the talent 
of one cnild in the right direction, could it 
not demonstrate whether a person could be- 
come a good soldier or whether he would 
be a traitor or a thief. He believed that 
phrenology could tell by the formation of 
the head whether persons were fitted for 
this occupation or not, and if it could guide 
the soldier aright, it could also direct all 
the children in school into their right 
sphere. 

At present it is considered more as a 
toy, instead of being used in a definite, pos- 
itive way among the children. Electricity 
was once used only in select and special di- 
rections. Now it is being adapted to all 
classes of work. He thought that if so 
much time was given to the breeding of 
chickens, horses, and other animals, why 
should we not know our own children. 

He said two years ago he had his own 
head examined, and if he had followed the 
advice that was given to him he would not 
have suffered from the nervous prostration 
that he had passed through. He always 
did what he could to induce people to have 
their children’s characters delineated before 
they are properly formed, so that the pa- 
rents might be guided by the advice given 
to them. 

Mr. George G. Rockwood was then asked 
to sing a song, which he did with his usual 
vigor and crispness of expression. He sang 
the beautiful song, “To Anthea,” or “Bid 
Me to Live,” which was highly appreciated. 

Madame Anna Jewell next gave a piano- 
forte solo, called “Studio de Concert,” by 
Martucci, which was encored, and captivated 
the audience by her technique and wonderful 
tone expression. 

The Rev. Thomas A. Hyde was next asked 
to give his “Reminiscences of Phrenology 
in Harvard.” He began by saying that 
when he was a boy of eleven or twelve 
years of age, he had the privilege of reading 
in a private library, and there were two 
books which particularly interested him. 
One was “The Wars of the Saracens” and 
the other was “Combe’s Phrenology.” He 
devoted all his spare time to the reading of 
them, and became so interested that when 
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the boys one evening came to ask him to 
go out skating with them he replied, “No, 
he could not go.” They asked him why, 
and he told them that he had a book on 
phrenology that he was reading, and did 
not feel inclined to give it up, even to go 
out skating. He said he never knew Phre- 
nology to go back on anyone. Phrenology 
set him out on the right track, and he be- 
lieved it could do the same for others. 

He went to Harvard University, where 
he studied under Prof. Boyd and Prof. 
James. He found that phrenology was of 
great use to him, and he attracted the 
attention of the other students in the prac- 
tical demonstration of the subject. He 
found that it helped him in the study of 
psychology. Metaphysical reasoning, or 
puilosophy, was then in full bloom, and 
Mr. Hyde and his brother had many an ar- 
gument on the old and new philosophy of 
the doctrines of the mind. When he came 
to study psychology under Prof. James, 
each student was expected to bring the 
brain of some animal, and about that time 
all stray cats were utilized for this pur- 

se. 

He found that Prof. James had evidently 
made a study of phrenology, for he referred 
in his lectures to some of the phrenological 
organs and their location, and one day he 
illustrated the organ of philoprogenitiveness 
and its location in the brain by a black- 
board drawing, explaining that some birds 
care more for their young in nests of their 
own than others, and that this faculty was 
large in some and small in others, and that 
philoprogenitiveness gave a love of off- 
spring. 

Prof. James excused himself when he was 
asked by Mr. Hyde if he believed in phre- 
nology, after explaining so carefully the lo- 
cation and function of philoprogenitiveness. 
Prof. James said: “While he believed that 
there were a few locations that were correct, 
it was impossible to follow all of them.” 

Mr. Hyde went on to explain that a list 
of topics was furnished to the senior class 
of Harvard, with the request that members 
would select one or more as a subject for a 
philosophical thesis. Among the topics 
enumerated in the schedule were “Phrenol- 
ogy and Analysis of Types of Character.” He 
chose these two subjects, and combined them 
into one under the title, “The True Basis 
for the Science of Mind and Study of Char- 
acter.” He was influenced in his choice 
partly by the circumstance that many 
statements regarding phrenology were con- 
tinually being made, not only in classrooms, 
but also outside, by students and professors, 
which he knew from his acquaintancce with 
phrenology to be unjust, unreasonable, un- 
warrantable, and untrue. 

One day Mr. Hyde said to his professor of 
psychology, Prof. James: “How is it that 
you make an objection to Phrenology by 
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saying that it is not a science of the mind, 
but merely an art of reading character. Is 
the science of medicine less of a science be- 
cause it is giving rise to the art and practice 
of medicine? Is geology less a science be- 
cause from its principles practical geologists 
can survey tracts of country and draw geo- 
logical maps and write reports? If that 
objection holds good against Phrenology, it 
applies with equal force against every sci- 
ence which has its principles so well defined 
that they can be put into practice, for an 
art is only applied science. This objection, 
instead of being an argument against Phre- 
nology, is the crowning proof that its princi- 
ples are derived from Nature itself.” 

After reading the essay, the professor of 
psychology explained that by his assertion 
that phrenology was not a science, but 
merely an art of reading character. He did 
not mean an art in the real and true sense, 
as an art of medicine, etc., but simply as 
an art in its degraded sense, as a black art, 
applied to fortune-telling, astrology, etc. 
“Tt would have been well,” continued Mr. 
Hyde, “if he had given this definition of 
art to his students in class assembled, as 
his words then conveyed a condemnation of 
phrenology as an art in the true sense of 
the word. It did not seem possible, he said, 
that the professor of psychology, after 
carefully reading the works of Gall, Spurz- 
heim, Combe, and Bain, which he said he 
had read with great interest, could entertain 
so low an estimate of phrenology, especially 
as Prof. Bain, who was not at all partial 
to phrenology, admitted it to be a science 
of character as well as an art. 

After one of his discussions on the subject 
Prof. James invited Mr. Hyde to go over to 
his house, and tell him what he thought 
of his own character. Mr. Hyde went, and 
betore the large log fire, explained to 
him his characteristics, all of which Prof. 
James was ready to admit were correct, 
but said he did not understand how they 
could all be judged from the head. The pro- 
fessor asked a few questions with regard to 
his language and memory, to which Mr. 
Hyde replied that he had strong powers of 
observation, and had the power to see and 
remember individual forms, but insufficient 
language to explain what he knew, and 
therefore had recourse to the blackboard 
to supplement his knowledge. “That is so,” 
replied the professor. “I wish I had your 
flow of language to explain my thoughts 
and ideas; you certainly can wipe the floor 
with Prof. Bain.” 

Two or three years ago, when Mr. Hyde 
and his brother returned to their Alma Ma- 
ter, and were marching in the procession 
that was going into the hall for the annua’ 
dinner, Prof. James called them one side, 
and asked them if they still believed in 
phrenology. “Yes,” said they, “only more 
than ever, as fresh proofs come to light year 
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by year.” Mr. Hyde continued by saying 
that few men gave up the study of phre- 
nology after they had once proved its value. 
“There are some people who could delineate 
character by the size, length, and propor- 
tion of the thumb. Agazzes said, ‘Give 
him a tooth or a claw of any animal, and 
I can tell what class of carnivorous ani- 
mals the bone belonged to.’ If persons can 
tell character by the thumb, and anatomists 
can discover what class of animals a single 
bone belongs to, is it not possible for phre- 
nologists to delineate the character of an 
individual from the development of the 
head? Here is a science that persons can 
take hold of when people begin to study it 
for themselves.” (Applause.) 

Miss Randell then sang, with great taste 
and feeling, “Thou Art All the World to 
Me,” which was encored, 

Dr. Gardner, of Caldwell, N. J., who had 
given up a special political meeting and 
travelled over twenty miles to attend the 
gathering, was then asked to make a 
speech. As one of the professors of the In- 
stitute, he alluded in a very appreciative 
way, concerning the perseverance of the 
students, and said he knew that although 
his subject was naturally difficult for them 
to grasp, yet their examination papers had 
shown that they had made excellent prog- 
ress in the time at their disposal. He said 
he felt as thougn he did not want to miss 
this entertainment, although he knew prac- 
ticauy nothing of phrenology, but in all 
such gatherings that he had attended, there 
was always an effort made to make every- 
one feel at home, and that he thoroughly en- 
joyed meeting the members on such an oc- 
easion. He believed that if there was an au- 
tomobile organ that phrenologists ought to 
be able to find it out, and if there was any 
form of a skull that represented the one who 
could make a good automobilist or pianist, 
ete., he believed that Phrenologists could be 
of much service to others. 

Dr. Brandenburg then spoke on the work 
of the Institute, and referred to the excellent 
speeches they had listened to, and said that 
Dr. Gardner was “a member by adoption, 
if not one by profession of faith.” 

Miss Fowler then made a phrenological 
examination of a young gentleman who was 
proposed by a member of the audience. He 
was a gentleman of considerable intellectual 
capacity and executive ability. He was 
told that he would make a good business 
man; that his knowledge was available, or 
kept in liquid solution, ready for use, and 
that he would make an excellent secretary 
of a large trust company, or could succeed 
in the study of law, especially in consider- 
ing investments, the straightening out of 
business, or the working out of commercial 
affairs. 

His originality of mind would some day 
show itself in a literary direction, for he 
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had many ideas that he would like to put 
into practice; in fact, he possessed a very 
versatile mind. 

Mr. Wilson MacDonald, the octogenarian 
sculptor and phrenologist, then made a few 
remarks on the use phrenology had been to 
him in his work. He said he had heartily be- 
lieved in phrenology all his life, and had de- 
fended it whenever he met with people who 
did not believe in it from want of knowl- 
edge concerning it. His mother intended he 
should become a doctor, and so he attended 
college for six years and studied anatomy 
and physiology and the nervous system, but 
he did not like doctors, and could not bear 
the idea of becoming one. He had, however, 
used his knowledge of the human form in 
his art as a sculptor. He said he only need 
to look over the head of an individual to 
tell them how they would probably live and 
what they were good for, and then make a 
bust of them and let them go. He further 
said he had modeled more heads during the 
last fifty years than any other living sculp- 
tor, and had found that when he had not 
been able to get all the sittings he had 
wanted, or had to copy and make a bust 
from a front photograph, he had been able 
to complete the bust accurately by judging 
of the correspondence and relative propor- 
tion of one part of the head to another, 
which had been a surprise to many people. 
He said that some people said they could 
tell your character by your feet, and others 
by your hand, but he believed in taking 
the head as an index of character. He ad- 
vised them all to make as thorough a study 
of the head as was possible, for it was the 
true index of the character. 

Mr. Klein, a member of the graduating 
class, then asked to say a few words on be- 
half of the students. He wished to extend 
their hearty thanks for the thorough and 
patient manner, as well as the scientific way 
that they had been taught, and believed 
that they would continue their studies 
through the incentive they had received. 
He hoped that many there would be induced 
to make a study of phrenology another 
year, for he was sure that they would not 
find the time or money wasted and that it 
would be a lifelong blessing to them. Many 
subjects had been presented to them in a 
new light, and phrenology had been ex- 
plained to them in a thoroughly practical 
way, both theoretically and clinically. 

at the close of his remarks, Madame 
Anna Jewell played Liszt’s “Hungarian 
Rhapsody,” and responded to an enthusias- 
tic encore. 

Dr. Brandenburg announced that an 
evening class would commence the first of 
the year on Monday evenings, and would 
continue for ten evenings, particulars of 
which could be obtained of the secretary, 
Mr. M. H. Piercy. 

The meeting was then brought to a close. 
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SENSE 
PROOFS! 


Where are the proofs of Phrenology? 
Why, you carry them about on your 
head ; 
It’s an essential of your make-up, 
And the outlines are easily read. 


You repeat quality—quantity, 
And recuperative energy, 

Of brain, heart, lungs, tissues, and nerves, 
Which in health act harmoniously. 


Brain and spirit guide the entire man, 
Making him grandly, keenly alive; 

God made man perfect, royally equipped 
With laws and rules from which to derive 


The just, superb action of mankind, 
And all accords with Phrenology ; 
Proofs are written on head and face, 
And spread out through your entire body. 


There are no exceptions to this fact— 
Each takes his proof-sheet with him 
From best use to vilest perversion, 
Each fills his own life-cup to the brim. 


So, let us not play fools with ourselves, 
But do the very best that we can, 
Do it promptly and beautifully, 
And thereby perfect our regal man. 
The Dome of Thought does and will lead 
the van. Amen! 
Mary DEweY. 


MARRIED 
TRY. 
Try to be satisfied to commence on a 

small scale. 

Try to avoid the too common mistake of 
making an unwise effort to “begin where 
the parents ended.” 

Try not to look at richer homes and cov- 
et their costly furniture. 

Try going a step further, and visit the 
homes of the suffering poor when secret 
dissatisfaction is liable to spring up. 

Try being perfectly independent from the 
first, and shun debt in all its forms. 

Try to cultivate the moral courage that 
will resist the arrogance of fashion. 

Try buying all that is necessary to work 
with skilfully, while adorning the house at 
first with simply what will render it com- 
fortable. 

Try to co-operate cheerfully in arranging 
the family expenses, and share equally in 
any necessary self-denials and economies. 

Try to be cheerful in the family circle, 
no matter how annoying may be the busi- 
ness cares and the housekeeping trials. 

Try to remember that it matters but lit- 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE TO 


AND 
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NONSENSE. ° 


tle what “people think” provided you are 
true to yourselves, to right and duty, and 
keep your expenses within your means.—Mc- 
Call’s Magazine. 


Little Johnny (looking cautiously at 
the visitor): ‘‘Where did the chicken bite 
you, Mr. Billus? I don’t see any of the 
marks.” 

Visitor: “Why, Johnny, I haven’t been 
bitten by any chicken.” 

Johnny: “Mamma, didn’t you tell 
papa Mr. Billus was dreadfully hen- 
pecked? Why, mamma, how funny you 
look! Your face is all red!” 


KEEP SWEET. 


There is a little sentence 
Worth its weight in gold, 
Easy to remember, 
Easy to be told, 
Changing into blessing 
Every curse we meet, 
Turning hell to heaven— 
This is all: Keep sweet. 


MATTER OF SEX. 


“This is one of the spiciest books I 
ever read,” remarked the hardware 
drummer, as he turned over another leaf. 

“So?” queried the hotel clerk. 
“What’s the name and authoress? ”"— 
The Scroll. 


BE STRONG. 


Be strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift; 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift; 
Shun not the struggle—face it; ’tis God’s 
gift. 


Be strong! 
Say not, “The days are evil. 
blame?” 
fold the 
shame! 
Stand up, speak out, and bravely, in God’s 
name. ‘ 


Who’s to 


And hands and acquiesce—oh, 


Be strong! 

It matters not how deep intrenched the 
wrong, 

How hard the battle goes, the day how 
long ; 

Faint not—fight on. 
song. 


To-morrow comes the 


—Selected. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature’—San _ Francisco.—The 
opening article is one calculated to give the 
readers a clear idea of the difference that 
exists in the shape of heads. Illustrations 
are given of an observer, a thinker, and a 
man who combines both powers. Heads 
differ, and this article points out the differ- 
ences that appear in men. An article by 
Frank Reed on “Some New Thoughts that 
are Old and Untrue,” is much to the point. 

“Mind”—New York.—This is a magazine 
of science, philosophy, and religion, and for 
its opening article in the November number 
it presents an exhaustive paper by the Rev. 
R. Heber Newton, on “Parsifal: the Out- 
come of the Life of Richard Wagner.” It 
is divided into six chapters or parts. We 
highly recommend it to all who have seen 
and all who wish to see the play. “The 
Law of Progress” is another article by Eu- 
gene Dele Mar. This is a paper that is 
strong and helpful. 


“The Bookkeeper and Business Man’s 
Magazine” has always some good articles 
that are thoroughly up-to-date, and have 
a bearing on matters of a business charac- 
ter. In one number there appeared an arti- 
cle on “Financing a Great Campaign.” The 
article should pe read by all persons inter- 
ested in those affairs which make for the 
progress of public and political affairs. The 
article was written by Walter Wellman. 

‘The New England Homestead”—Spring- 
field, Mass——This magazine is the Eastern 
edition of the American Agriculturist, and 
is thoroughly helpful, from a domestic, as 
well as from an agricultural standpoint. 
Washington once said, “Agriculture is the 
most useful and the most noble employment 
of man. ‘The paper is illustrated, and con- 
tains many useful hints concerning the rais- 
ing of stock, chickens, flowers, bees, etc. 

“The Book and News Dealer”’—New 
York—lIs an illustrated magazine contain- 
ing criticisms of the latest published books 
by all the well known publishing firms. It 
contains an excellent portrait of Josiah Al- 
len’s wife (Marriette Holley), who has been 
knowa to lovers of humorous literature by 
her pen name for many years. 

“Human Culture’—Chicago, Ill.—Con- 
tains an article on Bernard MacFadden, 
which says, “He has done a great deal of 
good in arousing the people to action. He 
believes that the people should use their 
own powers and develop their own faculties, 
and for this reason he hails phrenology be- 
cause phrenologists teach development.” An 
article on “Character Reading Art,” by V. 
G. Lundquist, is an original article, fully 
illustrated. 

“The Popular Phrenologist”—England.— 
Contains an article on the “Rev. John 
Spence, Preacher, Teacher, and Author,” by 
W. G. Wheeler; another on “Anatomy and 
Physiology of Man,” by Dr. Withinshaw, 
which article is illustrated with the tempo- 
ral bone of the skull. 

“The Philosophical Journal”—San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.—Contains an article on “The 
Law of Inspiration,” by Dr. T. G. Morris. 
As we all need inspiration in whatever 
work we are engaged, we all need to read 
such an article as this. 


“Madame”—Indianapolis, Ind.—Contains 
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an article in the November number on 
Mrs. Dore Lyon. 

“The Medical Times’—New York.— 
Among the many interesting articles in this 
jourr.al, one is written by John B. Huber, 
namely, “Marriage and the Offspring with 
Regard to ‘Tuberculosis,’ and another on 
“Should Deaf People Marry?” by H. M. 
Heyward, M.D. Both articles appear to us 
as significant ones, and should be studied 
with care. 

“The Character Builder”’—Salt Lake City. 
—This is a journal devoted to the develop- 
ment of character. There are many given 
to young and old concerning the various 
talents. Its articles are short and to the 
point. Mr. N. Y. Schofield has always 
something original to say concerning an up- 
to-date character, while Mr. John T. Miller 
has a number of articles running through 
each number. 

“Suggestion”—Chicago, Ill—Is a maga- 
zine of the new psychology for those who 
think. The November number contains ar- 
ticles on “Psychic Research,” “Nature 
Cure,” “Personal Magnetism,” “Will Pow- 
er,’ “Mental Science,” “Hygiene, Health and 
Happiness.” It has a large area of sub- 
jects, it will be seen, hence its opportunity 
in doing. 

“The Review of Reviews’—New York.— 
Contains articles of a political, ethical, com- 
mercial, and philanthropic character. Its 
sketches of public men are well written. 

“Yhe Woman’s Tribune”’—Washington, 
D. C.—Edited and published by Clara Be- 
wick Colby. It contains the latest report 
of women’s work, and on this account holds 
a unique position among the clubs of the 
country. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental. Ap- 
plied to the Preservation and Restoration 
of Health and Body and Power of Mind. 25 
illustrations. By O. S. Fowler (unabridged 
edition.) Price, $1.00. 

For Girls. A Special Physiology: being a 
supplement to the study of General Physiol- 
ogy. By Mrs. E. R. Shepherd. 225 pages, 
18 illustrations. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

The Health Miscellany. <A series of pa- 
pers on Health topics. 8vo., 64 pages, 35 il- 
lustrations. Price, paper, 25 cents. 

Five-Minute Chats with Young Women 
and Certain Other Parties. 12mo., 426 
pages. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

In a Nutshell. Suggestions to American 
College Students. 12mo., 178 pages. Price, 
extra cloth, full gilt, $1.00. 

Mr. Webb gave an account in Sweden of 
the writings and life of Combe, the greatest 
educationist of modern times, referring to 
Combe’s visits to Buckingham Palace to 
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auvise on the right education of the royal 
family, and of his influence on Cobden 
and others. Of Combe’s ‘Constitution of 
Man,” (Price, $1.25—Fowler & Wells Co.) 
John Morley says: ‘That memorable book 
whose principles have now in some shape or 
other become the accepted commonplaces of 
all rational persons, was a startling revela- 
tion when it was first published (1828), 
showing men tnat their bodily systems are 
related to the rest of the universe, and are 
subject to general and inexorable condi- 
tions; that health of mind and character 
are connected with states of body; that the 
old ignorant and ascetical disregard of the 
body is hostile both to happiness and men- 
tal power; and that health is a true depart- 
ment of morality. We cannot wonder that 
zealous men were found to bequeath for- 
tunes for the dissemination of that whole- 
some doctrine, that it was circulated by 
scores of thousands of copies, and that it 
was seen on shelves where there was noth- 
ing else save the Bibie and “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress.” 

Such was the character of the early his- 
tory of phrenology in this country. 

Principles of Physiology. Applied to the 
Preservation of Health and to the Improve- 
ment of Physical and Mental Education. 
By Andrew Combe, M.D. To which are 
added Notes and Observations. Printed 
from the 7th Edinburgh edition. Price, 
$1.50. 

Therapeutical Uses of Intestinal Lavage. 
By H. 8. Drayton, M.D. Price, paper, 30 
cents. 

Popular Physiology. A Familiar Expo- 
sition of the Structures, Functions, and Re- 
lations of the Human System and their Ap- 
plications to the Preservation of Health. 
By R. T. Trall, M.D. 2z3 pages, 191 illus- 
trations. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

The Hydropathic Encyclopedia. A System 
of Hydropathy and Hygiene. By R. T. 
Trall, M.D. Designed as a guide to fami- 
lies and students, and a text-book for phy- 
sicians. Two volumes in one. 966 pages, 
461 illustrations. Price, cloth $4.00. 

This work treats the subject under eight 
distinct heads, embracing Outlines of Anat- 
omy, Physiology of the Human Body, Hy- 
gienie Agencies, and the Preservation of 
Health, Dietetics and Hydropathie Cookery, 
Theory and Practice of Water Treatment, 
Special Pathology and MHydro-Therapeu- 
tics, including the Nature, Causes, Symp- 
toms, and Treatment of all known Diseases, 
Application of Hydropathy to Midwifery 
and the Nursery. It contains a Glossary, 
Table of Contents, and complete index. In 
the general plan and arrangement of the 
work, the wants and the necessities of the 
people have been kept steadily in view. 
While almost every topic of interest in the 
departments of Anatomy, Physiology, Path- 
ology, Hygiene, and Therapeutics, is briefly 
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presented, those of practical utility are al- 
ways put prominently forward. The theo- 
ries and hypotheses upon which the popular 
drug practice is predicated are contraversed, 
and the why and wherefore of their fallacy 
clearly demonstrated. 

Revelations of the Face. An illustrated 
Lecture on Physiognomy. By L. N. Fowler. 
Price, 25 cents. 

“Liver Complaint, Mental Dyspepsia and 
Headache—Their Cure by Home Treat- 
ment,” by M. L. Holbrook, M.D. Price, 
$1.00—4s. Contents: “General View of 
the Liver,” “Functions of the Liver,” “The 
Bile—Its Quantity and Uses,” “Derange- 
ments of the Liver,” “Torpid Liver,” “Rela- 
tion of the Liver to the Kidneys,” “Diseases 
Caused by Uric Acid,” “Diseases Caused by 
Deranged Liver,” “Effect of a Deranged 
Liver on the Nerves,” “Effect of Disease of 
the Liver on the Heart,” “Causes of Liver 
Complaint,” “The Home Cure of Disease on 
the Liver,” “Miscellaneous Questions An- 
swered,” “Mental Dyspepsia—Its Treat- 
ment,” “Headaches and their Cure,” “Prac- 
tical Notes Concerning Headaches.” 

“The book ‘New .Physiognomy’ received. 
Am very much pleased with its binding, 
contents, and general get up. It is just 
what I have been looking for—something 
on the subject, exhaustive and complete. It 
is a perfect mine of information and most 
helpful.” H. E. C. Clyde, N. Y. 

The Natural Cure. Consumption, Consti- 
pation, Bright’s Disease, Neuralgia, Rheu- 
matism, “Colds” (Fevers), ete. How Sick- 
ness Originates, and How to Prevent it. A 
Health Manual for the People. By C. E. 
Page, M.D. 294 pages. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

“Of Such is the Kingdom,” and other 
Poems. By Anna Olcott Commelin. A col- 
lection of miscellaneous poems, containing 
“Niagara,” “The Poet’s Gift,’ ete., ete. 
Bound in fine English cloth, gilt side and 
back stamp, decorative cover. Price, $1.50. 

Success and Power, and How to Attain 
It; Natural Sciences, Wisdom, Religion, 
Soul, Mind, and Body; Human Nature, and 
its Culture. By W. Rockwell Kent. Price, 
25 cents. 

“The Kaaterskill Fairies.” 
cott Commelin. [Illustrated by Katherine 
Ripley Noyes. This is a charming little 
story in the form of an allegory, in which 
Care is made to be a Giant, bringing trouble 
to all. Price, 75 cents. 

Not in It. By Anna Olcott Commelin. A 
story of the forced money standards, and 
showing the paralyzing effect of force and 
money values upon domestic life. Price, 
cloth, 75 cents. 

A Diary of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public and Hand Book of Military Informa- 
tion. By George J. Manson. Price, 15 
cents. 

Forward Forever. 
Tennyson’s “Locksley 


By Anna Ol- 


A Response to Lord 


Hall Sixty Years 
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After,” 
poems. 
mit. 
cents. 

The Temptation of Joseph. By Rev. J. 
F. Flint. Fifth Edition. Price, $1.00. 

“I like the book. I am particularly glad 
to see Dr. Pomeroy’s Introduction. I like 
the vivid picturing and strong language of 
your book very much.”—E. R. Shepherd, 
author of “True Manhood.” 

“The best thing in the book is the second 
part, which gives a pen picture of “The 
Right Maiden to Marry.”—The Pioneer, 
London, England. 

The Biography of Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D. 
By Mary F. Eastman. 12mo. Price, cloth, 
$1.50. 

This work prepared at the desire of and 
with the co-operation of Mrs. Dio Lewis, 
has just been published. 

The Conversion of St. Paul. In three 
parts. Ist—Its Relation to Unbelief. 2d— 
Its False Uses and True. 3d—Its Relation 
to the Church. By George Jarvis Greer, 
D.D. 12mo, 82 pages. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

How to be Successful on the Road as a 
Commercial ‘Traveler. By an Old Drum- 
mer. l6mo, 96 pages. Price, 20 cents. 

Editorials and other Waifs. By L. Fide- 
lia Wooley Gillette. 18mo, 59 pages. Price, 
paper, 25 cents. 

Chronic Diseases, Especially the Nervous 
Diseases of Women. ‘By D. Rosch. Price, 
25 cents. 

Home Treatment for Sexual Abuses. A 
Practical Treatise on the Nature and Causes 
of excesses and unnatural Sexual Indul- 
gences. ‘The Diseases and Injuries resulting 
therefrom, with their Symptoms and Home 
Treatment. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 118 
pages. Price, paper, 50 cents. 

Digestion and Dyspepsia. A complete Ex- 
planation of the Physiology of the Digestive 
Processes, with the Symptoms and Treat- 
ment of Dyspepsia and other Disorders of 
the Digestive Organs. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 
51 illustrations. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

Mind in the Face. An introduction to the 
Study of Physiognomy. By William Mc- 
Dowall, F.S.A., Scot. Illustrated. Price, 40 
cents. 

How to Study Strangers by the Tempera- 
ment, Face, and Head. (A Sequel to Heads 
and Faces). By Nelson Sizer. 

A new departure in “Character Study.” 
The Brain; its Structure and Uses. The 
Skull and its relation to the Brain. Skull 
made thin by Brain activity. A new Fa- 
cial Angle. ‘Temperament; its influence on 
Cuaracter. Benefactors of Mankind. Liter- 
ary and Business Success. Talent and Cul- 
ture. Varied and peculiar Organizations. 
Great Historic Characters. Capacity and 
Culture. Child Culture. Character Studies 
of Bill Nye, Lucy Stone, Marshall P. Wild- 
er, Gen. B. F. Tracey, ete. Profession of 


“Heaven on Earth,” and other 
By William J. Shaw, the poet her- 
18mo, 34 pages. Price, paper, 25 
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Law, Science, Ministry, ete. 368 pages, 315 
illustrations. Price, 70 cents, paper covers; 
cloth, $1.50. 

The Face as Indicative of Character. II- 
lustrated by upwards of 120 Portraits and 
Cuts. By Alfred T. Story. Price, 60 cents, 
paper cover. 

The Philosophy of Water Cure. The De- 
velopment of the True Principles of Health 
and Longevity. By John Balbirnie, M.D., 
with the Confessions and Observations of 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. Price, paper, 
25 cents. 

How to Feed the Baby, to make it 
Healthy and Happy; with Health Hints. 
By C. E. Page, M.D. Sixth edition revised. 
168 pages. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

Notes on Beauty, Vigor, and Develop- 
ment; or, How to Acquire Plumpness of 
Form, Strength of Limb, and Beauty of 
Complexion, with Rules for Diet and Bath- 
ing, and a Series of Improved Physical Ex- 
ercises. By William Milo, of London. 23 
illustrations. Price, 10 cents. 

Concerning Marriage. By Rev. E. J. 
Hardy, Author of “How to be Happy 
Though Married.” Is a most enpoyable 
book, brimful of humor, and withal practi- 
cal and full of sound common sense which 
does not subside after the honeymoon. 
Price, 50 cents. 

The Applause Reciter. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Hyde’s Elocution and Oratory. 


A New Collection. 


Price, 


.00. 
We call the attention of clergymen, law- 


yers, teachers and scholars to this new 
book on elocution and oratory, as one of 
the most scholarly, original, and inspiring 
books ever written on the subject of elo- 
quence. It*begins a new era in oratorical 
instruction, since it supplies what has long 
been needed, and the want of which has 
retarded up to the present moment the 
progress of oratorical instruction, namely, 
a scientific exposition of the emotional and 
intellectual elements, which are at the basis 
of persuasive oratory. It covers the entire 
field of the art of eloquence, and is so full 
and clear in its statements and definitions 
that students can master this noble art by 
its aid without a teacher. In truth, the 
book is so full of instruction, thought and 
experience, that one can learn from reading 
it what it would cost him several hundrea 
dollars to obtain through the channels of 
professional instruction. And, besides, as 
the book is original in its system, matter 
and plan, what it contains cannot be ob- 
tained from any one professor of the art. 
It is a book which ought to be in every 
one’s possession and be studied slowly and 
carefully, for every perusal of it will reveal 
something new, and strengthen and im- 
prove the talents of speech. The authors 
have brought to bear ripe experience and 
zealous study in its production, and hence 
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it is unsurpassed as an exhaustive, prac- 
tical and comprehensive treatise. There are 
no superficial glimpses given of oratorical 
truths; no mere verbal enunciations of 
graceful positions of body, or tricks of voice 
intonations, but the authors go to the root of 
the matter and unfold the germinal thought 
and oratorical passion; show how such 
thought expresses itself in look, voice and 
gesture, and how each may be cultivated. 
It teaches the clergyman how to improve 
the composition and delivery of his sermons ; 
the lawyer, the most persuasive arrange- 
ment of the arguments and details of his 
plea, and the platform orator how to make 
his discourse suit the needs of a popular 
assembly, and the teacher of elocution the 
method of instruction best adapted to 
awaken and stimulate the natural endow- 
ments of his pupils. The book is invaluable 
to teachers in public schools, since it gives: 
a careful, clear and exhaustive analysis of 
every vocal element with its correct pronun- 
ciation. Such analysis, with the many other 
valuable suggestions it contains, will enable 
the teacher to drill his pupils successfully 
in articulation and pronunciation. The 
book, besides teaching in a thorough man- 
ner all that is essential to oratory, unfolds: 
in a practical way all that is embraced 
under the term elocution. Public readers 
and actors can learn from this book more 
about the natural training and developing 
of voice and character impersonation than 
from any book now before the public. Sent 
by mail on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 
Fowler & Wells Co., publishers. 
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An attractive 24-page booklet from the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey 
City, N. J., devoted to the subject of graph- 
ite lubrication for automobiles. 

“Kor many years engineers and mechanics 
in charge of every class of engines and ma- 
chinery have learned to rely upon Dixon’s 
Flake Graphite, 
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The XXth Century Coin Purse is a gem, 
ana opens up to your satisfaction, and we 
know that atter you have carried this purse 
a few days, you would not be without it. 
Notice its simplicity, how well it is made, 
the fine grade of leather it is built from, 
and how lightly it rests in the pocket. 
Then think now much your customers would 
appreciate a little article of this kind— 
how long it would continue as an advertise- 
ment for you. It is a gift that will last a 
lifetime, and which will ever be a reminder 
to your customers of your appreciation of 
their patronage. 

Yours very truly, 
The Consolidated Purse Mfg. Co. 

Springfield, Ohio, U. 8. A. 
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THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


(eae 
In< PHYSIOLOGY and 
| PHYSIOGNOMY 


A Complete Handbook for the People. With over 
One Hundred New Illustrations, including a Chart 
for the Use of Practical Phrenologists. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 12mo, 192 pages. 


By the Renowned Phrenologists 


Profs. O. Ss. and L. N. FOWLER 


“* Phrenology !’ the very word thrills my soul, and with the touch of 
a Master attunes my heart to a song of gratitude and praise. Phrenology 
is the only science that can solve the problems of our destiny ; the only 
philosophy that explains man as a physical and spiritual being. Phrenology 
is the golden key that unlocks the sacred mysteries of human possibilities. 
Tt is like a voice that speaks to the sleeping soul and cries, ‘Awake, thou 
that dreamest of ideal things, and know that thou art a god, and canst 
create for thyself the wonder-world of thine own imaginings.’ It speaks 
to the disheartened mortal and thrills him with the message, ‘All power 
is within you; learn but to know thyself, and thou shalt be owner of 
the spheres.’ 

“ Phrenology is an alluring star that glows brightly in Life’s firmament 
for all, and its brightness allures the poet and the lover; its depth baffles yet 
fascinates the philosopher, and its simplicity attracts the child. I cannot 
say, ‘Long live Phrenology,’ for it, like all other truth, is immortal, but 
here’s to the health and long life of its faithful progenitors. May their zeal 
be undiminished and their efforts unceasing to spread this gospel of human 
salvation that is able to solve the mysteries of our being. and to lead man 
up to a heaven of his own creation.” 


Cloth, $1.00 


SEND FOR A COPY AT ONCE, STUDY THE PEOPLE 
YOU SEE, AND ALSO YOUR OWN CHARACTER 








FOWLER & WELLS CO. - - NEW YORK 
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The .&) Owl 


is eagerly grasped by judicious advertisers 
who want to reach the best class of readers 
and purchasers in the great Middle West 
and Southwesteffectively. A limited amount 
of space can be secured in its columns for 
the summer and fall months if early appli- 
cation is made. 

THE OWL is always clean, bright, and 
elegantly printed on heavy book paper, and 
strongly appeals to the most intelligent 
readers; and advertisers make no mistake 
when they use its columns. Sample copies 
and rate cards supplied on request to the 
publishers, 


WILLIAM W. WARNER & CO. 
213 North C Street, 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 


A new bookstore stock for exchange 


Cm 


for an improved farm in New England, near ; 


sea coast, with good buildings, clear. 





WA N TE D Men and women tojein 

The Altruist Commu- 
nity, in and near St. Louis, which provides 
a permanent home and employment for its 


members. Send for its monthly paper, 

10 cents a year—sample copy free. 
Address THE ALTRUIST 

2711 Franklin Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


YOUR CHARACTER 


Personality and Future 

ill be read from your 

handwriting on receipt of | 2c. 
HENRY RICE, Craphologist 

1927 Madison Avenue, New York 


A New Poster | 


Size, 19x 24 inches 
Just the thing for = 


to use in billing a town or 
village, or for evening enter- 
tainment. Space left for 
date and name of lecturer. 
Printed on good paper, and 
for sale at 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street, New York 














Mistakes of 
New Thought 


Read Human Nature for May, 
June, July, and August. The 


four copies, 20 cents mailed. 


Prof. HADDOCK, Phrenologist 


1020 Market Street, San semnenpenad Cal. 


MILLER’S HOTEL 





37, 39 & 41 West 26th St.,. NEW YORK 


Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 


In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and- only in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 


Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with 
Board, 82.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, 
$10 to $30, according to room. 


4 MONTHS FOR 10 GENTS 
THE NAUTILUS 


is a unique monthly magazine, standard size (now 
in its seventh year), devoted to the realization of 
health, happiness, and success through spiritual, 
mental, and physical development. 

The Nautilus gives practical help in the everyday 
problems of life. It is distinctly a magazine of 
optimism. It will cheer and strengthen you to read 
it. It is not filled up with quoted articles or long 
and dreary essays. It is crisp, fresh, original, and 
inspiring each month. Thousands of its readers 
testify to the wonderful uplift and help they have 
received from reading The Nautilus. 

ELLA WHEELER WILCOX is a regular con- 
tributor to The Nautilus. She writes one of her 
grand new-thought poems for each issue. 

WILLIAM E. TOWNE writes regularly for The 
Nautilus. His “ Individualisms”’ and “ Briefs” are 
an important and highly prized feature of every 
number. 

ELIZABETH TOWNE is editor and publisher, 
and now writes exclusively for her own magazine. 

New and helpful features are being planned for 
the magazine during the coming year. The Nautilus 
is already styled by many people as the foremost 
publication of its kind in the world. 

Do not miss this feast of good things for 1905. 
Send 50 cents now and the magazine will be sent 
you until the end of 1905. This will give you 14 
months for only 50 cents, providing your subscrip- 
tion is received this month. 

Or, send 10 cents for a ‘4-months’ trial subscrip- 
tion. Surely you cannot afford to let these liberal 
offers pass. 

Address all orders for The Nautilus to the editor 
and publisher. 

















ELIZABETH TOWNE, Dept. 5, Holyoke, Mass. 
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This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up the study of 
Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the American Institute of Phrenol- 


ogy. 
Express collect. 


At list prices these amount to $18.75. 


The set will be sent for $13.00, 


The Student’s Set 


For 


1904 





The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 
In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Handbook for the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
a chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates. 12mo, 
192 pages. By the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER. Cloth, $1.00. 


Lectures on Man 
A series of twenty-one Lectures on Physiology 
and Phrenology, delivered by Prof. L. N. Fow- 
ler, during his first tour in England, many of 
which are now out of print and can only be had 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 


Or, Mental Science Considered in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMES 
MCNEIL, A.M. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


The Temperaments 
Considered in their relation to Mental Charac- 
ter and Practical Affairs of Life. By D. H. 
Jacques, M.D. 150 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Fowler's New Phrenological Bust 
With upwards of 9ne hundred divisions, in 
china. Newly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have been subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. It is a perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubtedly the 
latest contribution to Phrenological Science, 
and the most complete bust ever published. 
Price $5 oo. 


New Physiognomy 
Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 
temperament and external forms, and es- 
pecially in the ‘‘Human Face Divine.” 
One thousand illustrations. ByS. R. WELLS. 
$3.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 
Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
five illustrations. By O. S. FowLerR. Una- 
bridged edition. Price $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man 
Considered in relation to external objects. By 
Geo. ComBE. With portrait Bound in Cloth, 
$1.95. . 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 

Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 

tution considered in its threefold nature— 

Mental, Physiological, and Expressional. By 

Tuomas A. and WILLIAM HyDeE. Price 

$2.00. 

The authors have studied the oe, closely, and 
present it from new and original standpoints. This is 
not a commonplace book on the plan of numerous 
school textbooks, but one well worthy the attention 
of all who would excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 
And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. HoL- 
BROOK. Part I. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves. 
How to Cure Nervousness. Value of a Large 
Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price $1.00. 





Express Address 





Fowler & Wells Co., 24 E. 22d St., nay York 


Please send to ny address, as below, the STUDENT'S SET (Price, $18.75], 
Jor which I enclose $13.00. 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium | 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work. 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 

Address F. WILSON HURD, Norra Water Gar, Monnok Co., Pa, 


CREST VIEW SANATORIUM THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


GREENWICH, CONN, 
¥ Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects. - EASTON, PA. , 
Correspondence solicited Physicians, parents, guardians, or friends who desire to 
P M M P place any mental or nervous patients in a quiet, well- 
H. M. Hitrcucock, M.D., Prop. furnished home where they can receive good care, and 
H 
I 


pathic treatment, should visit Easton befure making 
LUCIFER “Mornina” 











arrangements elsewhere. Over twenty years’ experience in 
MORNING 


the Middletown (N. Y.) State Hom. Hospital. 
*Phone, 1661. For circulars address 

A fortnightly Journal of Radical Thought — Devoted C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 
mainly to the Emancipation of Womanhood and 

Motherhood from Sex Slavery, and to the Right of the 

Child to Be Born Well. Send 25 cents in stamps to 
600 Fulton Street, Chicago, for a three months’ trial, 
and get a Catalogue of books and pamphlets in the 
line of Sex Reform. Samples Free. 


MAZDAZNAN ENCYCLOPADIA OF DIETETICS 
AND HOME COOK BOOK 
Cooked and Uncooked Foods 
What to Eat and How to Eat it 
Pick out what’s best ; Nature will do the rest. 


Send us your name and address, and we will send you our descrip- 
tive literature free with a sample copy of our magazine, THE 
MAZDAZNAN, a monthly magazine of Modern Thought for 
Mental and Physical Development. 

THE MAZDAZNAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
8016-18 Lake Park Avenue, Dept. 8, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHILDREN 
TEETHING 


%o has been used for 

Mrs. Winslow’s over FIFTY YEARS 

Soothing Syrup MotuHers ror 

THEIR CHILDREN 

WHILE TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUC- 

THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 

WIND COLIC, and is the BEST REMEDY 
FOR DIARRH@A 


Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. 


_ Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 








J. M. FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Suite 1405-8 
126 State Street, Chicago 
Send for Pamphlet 


A/fSharp Point 


Pencils without breaking off every ute. 
They write smoothest an it. Ask 
dealer 

THE 














d last lo: 
for DIXON’S PENCIL 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL, and sen 
in stamps for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City,W.J. 


FREE to F.A.M. A beau- 
tiful Masonic Calendar, also 
large Catalogue of Masonic 
books and goods with bottom 

rices. Regalia, Jewels, 

adges, Pins, Charms, and 
Lodge Supplies. Beware of 
spurious Masonic books. 
REDDING & CU., Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Ma- 
sonic Goods, No. 212 Broad- 
wav, New York City. 


‘YE QUAINT [YJAGAZINE 


ODD, QUEER and CURIOUS 
Unusual Stories, Quaint Happenings, 
Strange Experiences, Odd Advertise- 
ments. Fortunate andUnfortunate Days 
of each month, carefully prepared 


\ 3 , < EXPERT ASTROLOGER. 
S UG G S ION | Ry iat halter vile reeraalyjlinatenend 

ple, places, curious aul comienl situa- 
is a practical home magazine devoted SH for viticn LIBERAL PRIZES ARE GIVEN 
to suggestive therapeutics, hypnotism, i c 


very YEARLY subscriber is given 
gee research, and the application of 








AN ASTROLOCICAL 
he principles of the New Psychology for DELINEATION FREE 


{et a reads printed affair, but one made expressly for 
You. Sena ate of ae ° TRIAL and place if known. 
, six months 25c. 
Poaidively no. free copies: TRIAL TRIP 10 CTS, 
UAINT PUBLISHING Co, 
Room 22, 7 St. Paul Street, Boston, Mass, 


health, happiness, and success. 
TEN CENTS A COPY. $1.00 PER YEAR 
Foreign, 6 shillings 
Sample copy sent upon receipt of postal. 
friend’s name also. 
SUGGESTION tells how to be healthy without medicine. 


HERBERT D. PARKYN, M.D., C.M. 
Editor 


SUGGESTION PUBLISHING CO. 


4020 Drexel Beulevard CHICAGO, ILL. 
OFFICE OF PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Send your 


_A New Design in Callipers 


These are used for measuring heads in various ways, 
as from the opening of the ear to the location of any 
given organ, also the width or length of the head. 


PRICE, $2.50 
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From New and 
A Handsome Special Drawings 


Colored ———=< The pictorial illustrations 


show the location of each of 
Sym bol ical H ead the Phrenological Organs. 


The Head is about 15 inches wide, handsomely lithographed in six colors, and on 
heavy plate paper, size about 30 by 20 inches, ready for framing, 30 cents. Mounted on 





canvas and rollers, $1.00. 


A New Articulated Five Part Phrenological Bust. 

Giving the relative location of the Phrenological Organs on the convolutions 
of the brain according tothe latest discoveries, and Physiognomical Poles 
of Circulation, Respiration and Digestion. 

This latest and best bust, made in material lighter, and more durable than 
plaster of paris, and furnished at the low price of $5.00 by Express. 

Should be in the hands of every student. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO.. L. N. FOWLER & CO. 
24 East 22d Street, New York. 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, BE. C., Eng. 
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Poultry for Profit 


A few hens in the back yard, or on the farm, paying 
the grocer’s bill; a flock of hens on four acres, paying 
$1,500 annually; a poultey ranch with 5,000 hens, paving 
a net annual profit of $5,000, are described in our Cor- 
respondence Course in Poultry Culture, and the exact 
methods for ——_ these results are taught. First 
lesson and all particulars mailed ypon request, 


he Pacific Tree and Vine ; San Jose, Cal. 


Correspondence School 
The World’s New Thought Journal 
NOW 
A Journal of Affirmation. HENRY HARRISON 
Brown, Editor. $1.00 per year. 
With the Phirenological Journal and Science of 
Health, $1.50 per year. his offer holds good for 
six months. 





FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street New York 


SOCIALISM 


THE CREATEST QUESTION of the 
GREATEST ACE of HISTORY 
Study it by Correspondence 
Three Dollars for ten weeks’ instruction ; Five Dollars 


forone year. Address American Socialist College, 
209 Sedgwick Building, Wichita, Kansas. 


The Pittsburg, Pa. 
Christian Advocate 


now claims a circulation of over thirty- 
two thousand, and is unexcelled as an ad- 
vertising medium. It is a large 32-page 
paper, and is furnished at the low price of 
$1.00 per vear. Sample copies free. 














By means of the 


J. B. L. CASCADE 


Have you read of the wonderful cures made by 
the Internal Bath? Do you know that it goes to 
the root of all disease and eradicates the cause? 
Do you know that many of the greatest physicians 
of the world, including such authority as Loomis 
L. Danforth, M.D., Professor Obstetrics, Homceo- 
pathic Medical College, N. Y., endorse and pre- 
scribe this treatment? Do you know that such 
eminent people as the U. 8. Sen. A. P. Gorman, Md.; 
Ex-Gov. Goodell, N. H.; Major Chas. C. Macconnell, 
Morristown, N.J.; Admiral Tyrtoff, St. Petersburg, 
Russia; Col. A. oO. Granger, Girard Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Gen. T. S. Peck, G.A.R.; Miles 
Devine, Chicago, Ill.; Lillian Russell, and a host of 
others use the Internal Bath? Is not this worth 
investigation ? 

The J. B. L. Cascade is the only appliance spe- 
cially made for the successful practice of the 
Internal Bath. 


IT MAKES BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXIONS 

IT CURES CONSTIPATION 

IT CURES SUMMER COMPLAINTS 

IT PREVENTS AND CURES APPENDICITIS 


Gives immediate relief in cases of over-indulgence in 
eating or drinking. 

Vital facts are set forth in detail in a book entitled 

‘The What, The Why, The Way,”” which we will send 
ile to every reader ‘of PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE. 
It is a book of facts that no one can afford to neglect. 
It tells you the real secret of health, It tells you facts you 
should know. We will send it FREE FOR THIRTY DAYS, 


TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE 
Dept. 100B, 1562 Broadway, - = New York 


Incorporated under the laws of New York State. Send 
for sample of HEALTH, the leading hygienic magazine. 

















“The Diagnosis from the Eye” 


By H. E. LANE, M.D. 


This is a most remarkable book—the result of years of careful observation and 


research. 


It deals with the wonderful discovery that morbid changes going on in the system are 
reflected in corresponding parts of the iris of the eye. 

It enables everybody to make a reliable diagnosis of his physical condition, to designate 
not only the immediately affected, but also the weakest organs of the body. 

It unmistakingly reveals the injurious influence of drugs, vaccinations, operations, etc., 


upon the system. 


It confirms the natural method of healing by sunlight, air, water, exercise, rest, and 
proper diet as fully explained in the book. 
«The book is the work of a most intelligent mind, one intent on the 
acquisition of truth and untiring in its research therefor. It is a wonder- 
fully interesting piece of writing, put into a shape admirably adapted to 
making the subject clear to all who read.’’—Boston /deas. 
156 large pages, 70 original! illustrations; neatly bound in cloth; sent prepaid on 


receipt of price, $2.00.g 


THE FOUNDATION 4 Guide to Health, 


and Freedom :; 





OF ALL REFORM sBy oTTo CARGUE 





is a most helpful, instructive, and highly interesting treatise on the diet question, eluci- 
dating many points hitherto neglected in dealing with this important problem, It con- 


tains the following chapters:: .. 


& 1. Man’s Position in Nature 


1,2. Chemistry and Physiology of Nutrition 


3. The Raw Food Question" 
4. The Superiority of the Frutarian"Diet 


5. Diet-Reform, the U 7 Solution of the Social and Economical Problems 


. The Ethies of Diet Reform, 


The book contains 100 pages, complete analysis of 40 food-products, raw food dietary for one week, and 


many other valuable features. CLOTH, PREPAID, 50 cts. 


PAPER, 25 cts. Circulars FREE. 


KOSMOS PUBLISHING CO., Suite 10, 765 N.Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Walter Sanitariu 


The Original 
WERNERSVILLE 
SANITARIUM 


Nearest, largest, best, it has its own Post-office, Walters Park, Pa. 


Avoid delays; do not address Wernersville. 


YOU CAN’T BE SICK 





in body, mind, or spirit when once you've read and 
realized ** Return to Nature.’’ I don’t knowanother 
book in the world that solves the whole health question 
so conspicuously as this one does ; and a part of my Lew og 
ness is handling the World’s best literature on Health, 
Success, rt yy Of course you’ve outgrown 
drugs. Per ou’ve followed some one or more 
branches of ry ature Cure: Raw Food, Hydropathy, 
Massage, Physical Culture, or ye You certainly 
believe more or less in the Nature Cure. So I want to tell 
yousomething. ‘*Return to Nature’ is as far 
ahead of Nature Cure as Nature Cure is in 
advance of Drugs. It unfolds a system of home 
treatment that is absolutely unique—in its simplicity, 
economy, certainty, safety, and delight. You'll be ha 
pier ist merely healthier—from the very first trial. 
our doubts, your cares, your worries—as well as your ail- 
ments—will ‘simply melt away, never to reappear. 
know, because we’re proving it wherever “Return to 
Nature” is being tried. I’d like to be more explicit, but 
there isn’t space. A little circular tells just what and 
why and how “ Return to Nature” regenerates. Won't 
you hel it? Astamp brings it. The book costs $2.00 
an 
Anybody interested 10 cents’ worth would receive 
several bits of Health literature—including a copy of my 
magazine, with a catalogue of delicious Foods, inspiring 
Books, and the like. I hope you’re that body. 


BENEDICT LUST, Naturopath 
124 East 59th St., New York City 





Illustrated booklet. 


TELEPATHY 


Mental Telegraphic Communication; 
What it is, and how it is done 


By R. DIMSADALE STOCKER 


‘* The conclusion seems to be irresistible, 
that the fine senses do not exhaust the means 
by which knowledge may enter the mind ; in 
other words, the investigator seems to be 
driven to the conclusion that thought trans- 
ference must now be included among scien- 
tifically proved facts."—Ep. BENNETT in the 
Society for Psychical Research. 

Price, 50 cents . 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d ‘Street, - NEW YORK 


OUR SOUL 


in pictured in your HANDWRITING. Send 

25c¢. for detailed analytical reading showin; 

your strong and wea points, your line oF 

success, etc. Have ta abel writings ana- 
lysed before dealing with them 


N. DUCASSE, 150 Fifth Aveune, New York, 





We makea 
special offer to 


$0.50 

1.00 
= 1.00 
3-00 


Human Nature, one year 

Now, 

Suggestion, 

New Physiognomy 

Hydropathic Encyclopedia 4.00 

Creative and Sexual Science 3.00 

How to Teach 1.50 

Choice of Pursuits 2.00 

Webster Dictionary, full sheep bind- 
ing, Dennison’s Patent Index, New 
Census Edition 

How Nature Cures 

Fruits and Farinacea 

Wedlock 

Psychic Life and Laws 

Talks to My Patients 

The Chairman’s Guide 

Concerning Marriage 

The Applause Reciter 

Athletics of To-day 

Speeches and Toasts 5 

The Secret of Good Health .50 

The Book of Stitches -50 

Gentle Art of Good Talking .50 

What Shall I Say .50 

Recitations Comic and Otherwise .50 
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NEW Subscribers 


subscriptions to THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Old subscribers sending a new subscriber will be allowed 25c. off their renewals 


until Dec. 1, 1904, 
for twelve-months’ 


with Phrenological Journal $1.25 


OD 
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To 

Old and New 
Subscribers 
Alike 


One Year’s Subscription to 


The Phrenological Journal 


and 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 


(as described) 
CARRIAGE CHARGES PREPAID 


Both for $2.50 


This Dictionary contains every 
word found in the original 
Webster, besides an appendix 
of 10,000 words, a dictionary 
of biography, synonyms and 
antonyms, noms de plume, 
foreign phrases, abbreviations, 
familiar allusions, musical 
terms, dictionary of mythology, 
heroes of prose and poetry, 
modern geographical names, 
Latin proper nouns, etc. 


THIS IS A GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY 


The Phrenological Journal 
New York City, N. Y. 
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TRATIONS AND AN 
fy10:900 WORDS. 
WITH NEW DICTIONA 
vue SYNONYMS 
Pasee NOMS DE PLUME, 
“£5 ABBREVIATIONS & 


1,540 Pages, 1,500 Illustra- 

tions. Full Library Sheep 

Binding. Dennison’s Patent Index. Size 
4x9x1oinches. Weight, 8 pounds. 











Learn 


LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY 


This Course Consists of Forty Lessons 


Location, Definition, and Division of the Various Parts of the Brain, Skull, and 


Phrenology at Home 


Mental Faculties, and the Temperaments, Combination of Faculties, the Bones of the 
| Head, the Principles, and Proofs and the Objections. Ethnology. Nationalities 
That Comprise the Caucasian Race. Nationalities That Comprise the Mongolian, 
Indian, and Negro Races. Physiognomy, Eyes, Ears. Physiognomy, Noses, Mouths. 
s | Physiognomy of Handwriting, Walk, ete. Anatomy. 
Subjects ) heritance and Long Life. Practical Hygiene of the Body. Hygiene of the Brain. 

Exterior of the Brain. The Cerebellum and Under Surface. The Interior. The 
| Longitudinal Section, ete. Animal Magnetism, the Will. Experimental Phrenology. 

Men and Women Compared. Choice of Pursuits. Instinct and Reason. Diseases 

of the Brain. Moral Accountability of Man. Elocution. Adaptation in Marriage. 

Measurements and Brain Weights. Examination of a Head. 


Physiology. Heredity. In- 


How the Lessons are Sent Out 


The lessons are sent out once a week, and it is expected that the students will 
return them, answered, on a certain day of the following week, when they will be 
corrected and returned. Thus the routine work will be carried out and a 
systematic examination of each subject given. This, it will be readily seen, is an 
advantage to students far ahead of usual courses by mail, which are simply 
written out in typewritten form, without any personal supervision. 


M. H. PIERCY, Secretary 


Care of Fowler & Wells Co. 


24 East Twenty-second Street, NEW YORK 























Dr. Shepard’s 
Sanitarium 


81 @ 83 Columbia Heights 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


v. 


A®* attractive, quiet home for the treat- 
ment of Rheumatism, Malaria, Neu- 
ralgia,ete. A specialty is made of Turkish, 
Russian, Roman and Electric Baths and 
Massage, together with Hygienic Diet. 
Send for Pamphlet on Rheumatism. 


Address 
CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 


PHOTO. BY ROCKWOOD 


DR. SHEPARD’S TURKISH BATHS 











Right Selection in Wedlock, 


MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE. 


Marriage is a failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is likely to be 
the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and who 
should not, giving portraits to illustrate the tem- 
peraments and the whole subject fully. The right 
age to marry, mental and intellectual aspects of 
marriage, feelings and sentiments adapted, step- 
mothers, mothers-in-law, divorce, marriage of 
cousins, etc. Price 10 cents. 


CHOICE OF OccUPATION, by Prof. Sizer: this 
number has already been distributed to the ex- 
tent of 100,000 copies, and still there are thou- 
sands more who should read it. 10 cents, 





Are they well mated? 


Py ONE as pone sox. GETTING MARRIED AND KEEPING MARRIED, 


Under the titles ‘‘ Finding a Mate” and ‘‘Keeping a Mate’’ the author gives points of interest 
to both married and unmarried. Those who wish to be loved and those who wish some one to 
love, will find numerous suggestions of value in its pages and illustrations. By mail, 10 cents. 


THE THREE AT ONE TIME, 25 CENTS. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 














The Dr.C.0. Sahler Sanitari 
é Dr.U.0. Sahler Sanitarium 

This Private Retreat, arranged on the cottage plan, 
surrounded with well-shaded grounds, has a roomy, 
homelike appearance, free from institutional features 
and is especially advantageous for the treatment of all 
forms of Nervous and [ental Disorders. The method 
of treatment pursued is Exclusively Psychological, 
and is under the personal direction of a physician of 
twenty-six years’ experience. Cases that cannot be 
reached by ordinary medicinal means yield to this 
treatment, and the beneficial results which attend a 


seemingly hopeless case in a very short time are most 
wonderful. 


Dr. Sahler’s Book, “ Psychic Life and Laws” 
Postpaid, $1.50 
Write for descriptive booklet 
The Dr. C. O. Sahler Sanitarium 
Kingston-on-Hudson New York 
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ticker to Keep 
up with the flash 
of business thought. 
Newer tires. Never fails. X 
Simple in construction. \ 
Easily Filled. . 

For Sale by Your Dealer 


Write for Holiday Literature to 


L. E. Waterman Company 
173 Broadway New York City 












WAGNER 


used the 


SL BECK 


Piano as the superior instrument when composing 


PARSIFAL 


because, as he stated: 


‘This magnificent instrument has 


taken up its useful abode in my home, where it will ever 
serve for my pleasant entertainment.”’ 


WAREROOMS 
136 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 
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